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The Cyclopedia of Costume. 






>= OMERSET HERALDS 
HL9) early works on 

> costume did good 
service, and are 
well known; but 
his new ‘Cyclo. 
pwdia,” com- 
menced at a time 
of life when most men are 
thinking of taking rest, will 
far exceed them in value.* 
It is fully illustrated, and is 
in a handsome bat not cum- 
brous quarto size. In its 
complete form it will be pre. 
ceded by a general history 
of costume in the principal countries of Earope ; 
the body of the work, however, being confined to 
the illustration of the art of dress as developed 
in this country. Under the head of costume are 
incladed, as usual, weapons and other articles 
of use, both for warlike and pacific ends; the 
sword and the fan alike receiving due illustration. 
Turning over the pages of the numbers at 
present issued (I. to V.), we find a considerable 
space, of course, devoted to the heading 
“Armour”; and, indeed, one cannot but be 
struck with the very offensive and defensive 
part assumed by the lords of creation in a work 
exbibiting the history of the'r costume. Man is, 
and has always been, in one sense or another, a 
fighting anima! ; at present his warlike appetite 
is often satisfied with the more civilised but not 
less deadly onslaught of the pen, wielded with 
the coolness and concentration which, as Hallam 
said, “enables a skilful reviewer, like a good 
sportsman, to bring down his game”; but we 
need only go a little way from our own time to 
find the tools for cutting and carving each other 
ostentatiously displayed, as an important orna- 
ment, when not putto their more important use ; 
and in the rather older periods which a dictionary 
of costume is specially bound to illustrate, as 
those of which records and illustrations are not 
easily attainable, the whole man seems to become 
®@ mere outward sign of a “ cut-and-thrust ”’ con- 
dition of life. In this condition he is more 
interesting to the painter and the seeker after 
the picturesque than in his coateand-hat type; 
nor is it at all an anomaly that this should be 
so. The picturesque deals with the outer visible 
development of things. As life becomes more 
studious and thoughtful, more inward and less 
outward, it naturally presents less of decorative 
material for the artist. He is driven from the 
study of outward glitter and gorgeous effect to 
the higher study of expression and character. 
Yet there is still something nobly symbolical in 
the armed figure of the Middle Ages, or perhaps 
still more when the heavier panoply gave way to 
the more delicate and “genteel” array of the 





* The oo of Costume; or, a Diction of 
Dress: including notices of Contemporaneous Fashions 
on the Continent, and preceded by a general history of 
the Costumes of the Principal Countries of Europe, with 
numerous Illustrations. By James Robinson Planché, 
Esq., Somerset Herald, London; Chatto & Windus. 





Italian renaissance; and when we look at some 
of the portraits of Titian (such as that magnifi- 
cent figure in chain armour to be seen in the 
Winter Loan Exhibition three years ago) in 
which the noblest and most chivalrous cast of 
countenance is combined with the pictorial effect 
of an armed costume, we can hardly help feeling 
that the outward manifestation of man in paint- 
ing reached its highest and most impressive form 
in these productions. 

The history of costame constantly presents 
instances of what anatomists would call the 
“survival of types,” which have lost their 
original use or meaning; instances of which 
may be traced, in some of the transitions from 
armour dress to more modern costume. The 
shoulder defence called aillette, for example, 
introduced at the end of the thirteenth century, 
of which ten illustrations are given on Plate II. 
of the Cyclopedia, must certainly be regarded 
as the prototype of the modern “ epaulette,” 
which is out of the chronological limits of the 
book; thongh in his paragraph upon the older 
“ epaulette,” the author admits that it cannot in 
some cases be distinguished from the aillette. 
But the naval officer’s epaulette had very recently 
degenerated from an important defence against 
an over-hand “lick” with a sword into a 
mere ornament, worn, in some grades of the 
service, on one shoulder only, so that in a 
well-known nautical novel the hero endeavours 
to extract from his adored a promise that 
she would show him favour “if he could get 
the ‘swab’ mounted on the other shoulder” ; 
i.e., rise from the rank of lieutenant to that 
of commander. And sometimes there seems 
to have been the same kind of imitation of 
dress by armour, or vice vers4, as we see in 
architecture, where the forms of stone are imi- 
tated in wood. The author mentions one curious 
instance under the heading “‘ doublet” (p. 171), 
where, in regard toa figure “ temp. Edward IV.,”’ 
he observes, “I must specially call the attention 
of the student to the plaiting of the backs and 
little skirts of these doublets (if doublets they 
be), and point out how faithfully they are repre- 
sented in the steel back-plates of this period, 
an example of which is engraved at p. 54, ante.” 
As to whether the doublet or the back-plate is 
the original of the form Mr. Planché expresses 
no opinion ; but our conclusion would be that the 
steel dress was copied from the cloth one. 
Another specimen of a revival, rather than a 
survival, may be traced in the “‘knuckle-duster” 
with which the Yankee captain performs upon 
his crew when “ on the high seas” ; and which, 
formidable as it is, can scarcely come upin vicious- 
ness to the knuckle-spiked “ gauntlett” of the 
reign of Edward III. figured on p. 200. Before 
quitting these (very) offensive weapons, we may 
notice the singular and provident ingenuity, not 
without a certain artistic effect, in the twisting of 
the complicated edges and spikes of the weapon 
called the “bill,” so celebrated in Shakspeare, 
though dating from days much anterior to his. 
If the breechloader kills its thousands, as against 
the tens of Medisval warfare, it is at least a 





'| more gentlemanly sort of death; the old cry of 


“bills and bows” must have preluded a style 
of operating as disagreable as can well be 
conceived. 

Leaving armour out of the question, the con- 
trast between the older and the modern styles 
of men’s costume forces itself.on the notice 
whenever the subject is touched upon, even in 
spite of the absence of any modern examples 
from the plan of the present work. Viewing 
the subject artistically, what strikes one is the 
stiffness and want of flow in modern costume. 
Not only is there an absence of anything to pro- 
duce breadth or dignity of line,—so that the 
modern sculptor can hardly make anything of a 
portrait statue in everyday costume, but must 
bring dressing-gowns or cloaks to his aid,—but 
there is an entire absence of what we may call 
the dégagé element, the easy and apparently 
unstudied character, which does so much to give 
artistic effect to costume. The comparative 
simplicity of modern dress (we are still speaking 
of masculine costume only) is to a certain 
extenf*in keeping with the usual law by which 
outward decoration and ornament are subdued in 
proportion as civilisation advances. But the 
charge against modern male costume is that it 
is altogether devoid of character; everything is 
straight up-and-down, stiff, and symmetrical. 
That there have been absurd extravagances in 
the past,—as in the heavy stuffed doublets of 
the Elizabethan era, and in the dress of the 
Charles II. period, in which show and a kind of 
braggadocio of dress were carried to excess,—is 
true enough. But in the dresses of the later 
Tudor and Elizabethan periods, we find costume 
designing itself at least with some reference to 
the construction of the figure. It was recognised 
that people had knee and elbow joints, and that 
the formation of the lower half of both arm and leg 
was essentially different from that of the upper 
half. The modern sleeve and trouser reduce 
all legs and arms to the same model; each limb 
is enveloped in a cloth funnel, a concealment and 
not a display of the anatomical design. Modern 
dress is a leveller, and takes no account of either 
good or bad figure. Another thing which strikes 
one in older costume is the amount of “go”’ in 
the composition of it. Instead of everything 
being cut out precisely and rigidly alike on both 
sides, there is an easy sway of line; the cap, 
like the well-known one in the portraits of 
Henry VIII., and in others of the same period, 
falls cff gracefully to one side; the cloak is 
susceptible of constant changes of fold and fall 
according to its wearer’s attitude. The want of 
flowing and oblique line in modern dress is 
evident from the immediate effect produced by 
the presence of such an addition as an “ Order” 
ribbon, which at once conveys a degree of pic- 
turesqueness quite foreign to the every-day 
costume of a modern gentleman. An example 
of the picturesque effect which the cloak almost 
naturally falls into, without anything like display 
or over.dressing, is seen in the figure of a 
“Spanish nobleman,” given on p. 108, and 
which we have seen almost in its precise form 
in one or two of the best.dressed representations 
of Don Giovanni : indeed, it is one of the many 
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claims of the stage to our gratitude, that it still 
affords the opportunity of looking at picturesque 
costume. The preponderance in width given to 
the shoulders and upper part of the figure by the 
short cloak, in contrast with the thin appearance 
of the tightly-clad leg, may be open to criticism, 
perhaps; among some of the Henry VIII. 
figures, and almost always in that of the 
monarch himself, this is so marked that we are 
tempted to think it an exaggeration of Holbein. 
It is particularly noticeable in the it of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt at Hampton Court, given by 
Mr. Planché as an illustration, but which is even 
more extraordinary in its apparent breadth of 
shoulder in the original than in the woodcut in the 
book. Of the colour of the modern gentleman’s 
dress what is to be said? Colour has departed 
from it; and even the military and naval gentle. 
men who have a right to it avoid the uniform on 
all oceasions when duty and etiquette do not 
prescribe it. We have heard it suggested that 
the solemn funereal hue of our evening costume 
is encouraged and kept up by the ladies, as a 
background and foil for their own brighter dresses. 
At any rate. that is the best defence of it that 
can be named. It is possible, however, to 
get good combinations of tone and textare, if 
not of colour, with the modern morning dress ; 
and then in certain seasons the buttonhole 
flower comes in as the one point of colour, 
effectively enough. Even this we have heard 
objected toas a dandyism or affectation, though 
it might have been thought a flower at least was 
a natural and pardonable source of ornament. 
Tten, when such a decoration is used, it is rarely 
that the English gentleman considers whether 
the particular flower he chooses harmonises or 
contrasts well with the colour of his scarf. We 
were forgetting the scarf, by the way, which is 
the one piece of artificial colour left to the modern 
European. In this, however, the wearer can 
hardly exercise his ownchoice; he must generally 
take what is the fashion and what the shopman 
chooses to set before him; and here again the 


which claims to be artistic is that it should 
appear to spring naturally from the leading lines 
of the figure, to develop and accentuate these. 
The neglect of this is the cause of the absurdity 
and awkwardness of most of the worst fashions 
which have obtained currency. The drum 
farthingale above referred to (illustrated p. 187 
of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia’) is monstrous because it 
sets ont lines at a right angle from the figure 
instead of combining with the contour of the 
latter. The straight up-and-down “sack” 
which enclosed the forms of our grandmothers or 
great-grandmothers was false in another way, 
because it fell in one straight line from just 
below the bosom, entirety ignoring the shape of 
the body, or the characteristic beauty of the 
feminine form in the fine curve at the hips; 
becoming of course loose and baggy where it 
should be close, and vice versd. The specimens 
of the modiste’s art which are at present 
to be seen in society have in general design 
a good deal of what is correct and artistic; 
the skirt is not too full, and it is full 
where a good figure requires that it should be, 
and goes off with an easy sweep behind that 
is very effective and adds not a little to the 
dignity of a good carriage and manner. The 
* train,” even in its slighter development, is 
not suited to outdoor exercise on foot; bat, in 
moderation, the sweep of a train-dress in-doors 
has a fine effect; it has always been admired, 
and we believe always will be,—in moderation: 
indeed, any transgression of the bounds of 
moderation in dress defeats its own object and 
becomes ansightly, The deficiency of contem- 
porary ladies’ dress consists principally in the 
still far too great tendency to pinched waists. 
In regard to this, the make of the body of the 
dress seems to require a radical change. There 
has always been a tendency, in post-Mediwval 
times, to contradict nature in regard to the shape 
of the body, and to make the dress come in a 
taper from the bosom to the waist. There is a 
certain elegance in this, even in the exaggerated 


effort to escape from colour is continved, and a|form which it assumes in such a figure as the 


reduction effected tocombinations of grey, brown, 
black, and white, &c.; and the favouritewolour 
(when decided colour is admitted) with the scarf 
manufacturer, isa predominant blue, about the 
poorest and least effective of the decided colours, 
for such ause. Among fashions which have died 
out within tolerably recent times is that of the 
three-cornered cocked-hat, which was a really 
picturesque head-dress, with a little piquancy 
ubout it. Its military form, which still survives, 
is less to be admired; it is too heavy and moun. 
tainous in appearance. The only picturesque head- 
dress which survives is the university cap; which 
however is not altogether convenient. It may 
be conceded, probably, that no form of head- 
dress so absolutely ugly as the contemporary 
“chimney-pot”” has ever been invented: even 
its ugliness is not characteristic, not thorough 
ugliness ; it is a kind of negation of everything ; 
it will yield to no treatment. The attempt to 
give expression to it by tipping it on one side of 
the head only results in imparting a declared 
aspect of impudence and braggadocio to its 
owner ; and if he is particularly desirous to look 
like a simpleton, he has only to place it well on 
the back of his head : in this manner it has been 
made use of onthe comic stage. Yet, strange to 
eay, there is no article of modern dress to which 
the “ genteel” cling so lovingly as this same hat. 
Nor indeed are we disposed to recommend in 
lieu of it anything now in use, excepting for 
undress. 

Advancing civilisation does not seem to act 
upon the ladies’ drees as upon that of men. The 
fair sex have always kept what may be con- 
sidered their prescriptive right to brilliant and 
effective costume; and the comparison of 
modern with ancient fashions is by no means 80 
much to the advantage of the latter, in their 
case, as in that of the other sex. On the contrary, 
none of the extravagances of fashion which 
have afforded opportunities for the satire of 
Punch are so utterly silly and outrageous as some 
of those which a history of past costume must 
illustrate; such as the monstrous “ wheel 
farthingale,” which gave the figure the appear- 
ance of “standing in a drum,” or the helmeted 
coiffare of a later date, more preposterous in 
its altitude than anything even in the recent 
despicable chiznon development. At present we 
may congratulate our lady friends on having 
—- after some yd absurd and ridiculous 
extremes, @ greater degree of elegance, taste, 
and good sense in dress (when not overdone) 
than hag been seen among us for some little time. 


well-known portrait of Lady Hunsdon (given also 
on p. 187 of the “Cyclopedia”); but it is a 
conventional, not a natural elegance. Asa con- 
trast, perhaps no dress could be named of more 
real grace than that Medizval costume with the 
close-fitting body, which Mr. Planché believes 
to be the one to which the term céts-hardie was 
applied. The little sketch from Viollet-le-Dac, 
given (p. 118) in illustration of this, is perfectly 
charming, with the lithe figure clearly defined 
by the close-fitting upper part of the et, and 
then losing itself modestly among the folds into 
which the costume naturally expands, without 
any marked belt or break, below the waist. 
Perhaps its only defect is that, according to 
modern ideas, it would be a little too realistic ; 
but it is really in much more becoming taste than 
the very low evening dresses recently in vogue; 
and it is at all events in harmony with nature, 
which the tapering tight-laced waist isnot. And 
in the ladies’ dress as well as the gentlemen's, we 
seem to want a little more flow, a little more of 
the dégagé element. We do not altogether agree 
with Herrick in liking— 
“ A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ;—~ 
there is a touch of untidinees in that, which is 
always unsatisfactory ; but look at the sketch 
given by Mr. Planché (p. 144) of Madame la 
Duchesse de Lude “en Steinkirke,” and see 
what a picturesque effect is given by the 
“cravat” so named, twisted loosely round and 
tucked through a ring or brooch; and yet a 
pictaresqueness quite in keeping with the best 
“style.” Herrick again hits off the thing finely 
in his next two lines,— 
** A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat ;— 
and Ben Jonson is in the same key, who likes— 
“ Robes loosely flowing, hair as free,” 


In this respect the modistes and the poets are 
too much at variance; and we can scarcely 
doubt which is likely to have the truest taste in 
such matters. Wecan hardly say that the per- 
ception of colour harmony is much better 
English ladies than it has generally been, where 
positive colour is nsed at all; but the combina. 
tions of neutral tones which have recently be- 
come common, especially the “harmonies in 
yareoneie ee we bave seen so much this 
season are many of them very pleasing 
in effect, though not presenting much in the 
way of design. A good deal of the monotony in 





One of the most important requirements in dress 


types of dress and of colour-arrangement ari 


from an unfortunate prefereuce for expensive 


$a 


materials, as such,—for silks which are mann- 
factured in certain stock tints, which soon be. 
come familiar to the eye, and offer little oppor. 
tunity for delicate combinations of colour. Thig 
form of vanity has been pointed at on the 
French stage, in “ Frou-frow,” bat our own poet, 
before quoted, has touched it very brightly :— 


** When as in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes, 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each free, 
Oh, how that glittering me [** 


So it is, we presume, with “Julia” herself; 
“that glittering taketh her,” and she will make 
sacrifices, if necessary, to procure it. Now if 
Julia will look at sach a harmonions bit of 
colour as Mr. Leslie’s “ School revisited,” in the 
Academy, she may discover that most of the 
delicate charm of the colouring is due, not to 
the young lady’s rich costume, but to the print 
dresses of the school-girls. We do not propose 
to condemn Julia to print-dresses ; bat we only 
point out that an almost unlimited range of 
really artistic effect is to be obtained in dress 
by combinations of coloured materials by no 
means of a costly nature, and that the most 
artistic dress may be sometimes the cheapest 
rather than the most costly. The mere glitter 
pa male me into the category of artistic 
effect. 

Before quitting the subject of feminine cos. 
tume, we cannot forbear quoting an amusingly 
frank definition, itself quoted from the “‘ Ladies’ 
Dictionary ” (published in 1694), by Mr. Planché, 
under the head of “ Assassin, or Venge-moy,”— 
“signifies a breast-knot, or may serve for the two 
leading-strings that hang down before, to pall a 
lady to her sweetheart.” In the modern fashion, 
the “ leading-strings,” lately in vogue, hung down 
behind, and not before, and received among our 
lively neighbours the title of Suivez-moi, Of 
the two, the old English explanation, naive as it 
is, is in reality both prettier and in better taste. 

We have taken the new “ Cyclopedia of 
Costume” rather as a text for remarks than a 
subject of criticism ; if the author of it does not 
understand the subject, no one in England does. 
We noted one apparent omission, which may 
be supplied. Under the heading Bapez, it is 
pointed out that this is not to be confounded 
with either the crest or the device, as it differs 
from both ; and a parenthesis adds, “see CrEst 
and Device”; but the latter heading, by some 
oversight, is not in the book at all. Enough in 
regard to an unimportant omission in a book 
which, so far, is remarkable for the care and 
completeness with which it illustrates the sub- 
ject dealt with, The plates and woodcuts 
ilustrating the different headings are nume- 
rous and very interesting; indeed, the mere 
turning over of the book is full of suggestion 
and entertainment for the student of costume; 
and the literary interest which its author has 
imparted to it, both by the ease of his own style, 
and the extent to which he has laid English 
literature under contribution in quotations from 
contemporary poets and other writers in 
to many of the objects described, remove the 
book quite out of the category of the “dry 
dictionary order, and make it one as much for 
amusement in the drawing-room as for reference 
in the library. The “Cyclopedia” is coming 
out in monthly parts, of which the fifth, the last 


out, gets us into the letter “ @ W Branco? apm 
of production will not be so in e as 1D 
some serials cf the kind, which have wearied 
out the patience of subscribers, 











ANNUAL CONGRESS OF TRENCH 
ARCHITECTS.* 


As in the preceding years, Thursday was 
devoted to an excursion without the walls of 
Paris. Versailles, its palace (part of which is 
at present tenanted by the National Assembly), 
the two Trianons, the Swiss Village, &c., detained 
the members of the Congress for nearly ten 
hours, the proceedings being diversified by ® 
déjetiner, at which more than fifty negnacs gow 
palace reserved for the Assembly, and the rest 
of the Chateau and its environs. M.de Joly, 
architect to the National Assembly, contrived to 
intaseet hia hannees suey seh be een Aseet 

e gave them of the ingenious 
which he had been obliged to make in 
to the Versailles of Louis XIV., and 








* Bee p. 644, ante, 
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the Salle de Spectacle, in order to install in the 
latter, if not in the best. manner in the world, at 
least in a very acceptable fashion, the National 
Respresentative Assembly of France. M. Joly 
design, adopted by a recent decree and already 
in course of execution, for a salle des séances 
de V Assemblée Nationale, so disposed that it can 
easily accommodate, in case of a réwnion de 
Congrés (the “ National ” and the 
“Senate” in combination), three hundred. per- 
sons in addition to the number which it ordinarily 
provides for in regard to the Nationa] Assembly. 
The various studies made by M. Joly for the 
warming, ventilation, ccoustique, the instan- 
taneous lighting by gas, and, in fine, the general 
modus vivends of a Parli Assembly, 
gave both pleasure and profit to his professional 
brethren, who as much impressed with 
his profound practical knowledge as with his 
facility in giving expression to it. 

The afternoon was decidedly one of relaxation, 
and was passed partly under the pleasant 
shades and in the elegant saloons of the two 
Trianons, partly in the State-rooms of the 
palace. In the absence of M. Ch. Questel, 
architect, who was confined to his room by ill- 
ness, the honours of this part of the day were 
done by M. Savier, his principal assistant. On 
Friday, the 11th, in the morning, some of the 
architects of departments met at the rooms of 
the Société Centrale to renew those relations 
between early student friende which are always 
50 agreeable to those who have grown old in the 
profession. The afternoon séance at the Ecole 
des Beaua-Arts was presided over by M. Mallay, 
president of the Society of Architects of the 
ancient Provinceof Auvergne. M. Paul Sedille, 
assistant secretary of the Société Centrale, and 
in that capacity charged with the direction of 
its monthly conferences, treated, with a certain 
severity of study which did not exclude 
of style, of French Architecture of the Nineteenth 
Century, and was not the less applauded for his 
treatment of the subject, in that he has also 
practically illustrated it with great success. 
After him, several speakers treated of some of 
the commemorative monuments still existing in 
France, and among these latter we may mention, 
as brought forward by the energetic Society of 
Architects of the Département du Nord, the com- 
memorative monument of the siege of Lille in 
1792, the pyramid of Cysoing, raised in honour 
of the victory of Fontenoy in 1744, and the 
Porte de Paris at Lille, an actual “triumphal 
arch,” erected by Louis XIV. in 1682, after the 
conquest of the town. M. Dacat, in the name 
of the Society of Architects of the Département 
du Doubs, subsequently exhibited the remarkable 
drawings made by him to accompany the archzeo- 
logical studies of M. Castan on the Roman monu- 
mentsat “ Vesontio” (the “ Besancon” of to-day). 
M. Chas. Lucas, in presenting to the Congress, 
in the name of its author, M. Ruprich-Robert, a 
very fine work on the Church and Monasiery 
of Val-de-Grace, at Paris, drew the attention of 
his confréres to that vast edifice, dating from the 
early days of Léuis XIV., a genuine “com. 
memorative monument” of the birth of that 
prince, and which the Congress was to visit on 
the following day. Near the president’s chair, at 
this séance of Friday, was seated M. Le Comte 
Sérurier, president of the Conferences Interna- 
tionales de la Croiw Rouge in 1867, and who is 
concerned in the management of the approaching 
International Exhibition, and of the Congress for | 
the Promotion of Sanitary and Life-preserving 
Schemes (hygiéne et sauvetage), to be held at 
Brussels in 1876. This devoted philanthropist 
has endeavoured to induce architects to interest 
themselves more actively in this work of hu- 
manity, which demands, in regard to many 
points, and especially those connected with the 
sanitary condition of dwellings, the frequent co- 
operation of the architect. Before separating, 
the members of the Congress, unanimously, on 
the motion of MM. Duvert, Sedille, & Chas. 
Lucas, charged the Committee of the Société Cen- 
trale des Architectes to make the necessary ap- 
plication to the Administration in order to realise 
the double wish expressed in 1871 and 1873 by 
that society, that the names of Feliz Duban and 

Victor Baltard might be given to two streets of 
Paris, one adjoining the Ecole des Beaus-Arts, 
and the other the Halles Centrales. 

The formal sitting of Saturday, the 12th, was, 
like the opening one, presided over by M. Henri 
Labrouste, assisted by M. Albert Lenoir, secretary 
of the Ecole des Beaus-Arts; M. P. Montareau, 
secretary of the Operative Masons and Stone- 


Abattoirs of La Villette; and by the three 
secretaries of the Congress. 

The morning was devoted to a visit to the 
Church and Abbey (now converted into a mili- 
tary hospital) of Val-de-Grice. M. Ruprich- 
Robert, architect of the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, and charged with the work 
connected with the restoration of this edifice, did 
the honours of the occasion, and particularly 
ealled attention to the numerous details which, 
in the general style and decoration of the build. 
ing, gave it a Transitional character, in a taste 
and style thoroughly French, presenting great 
liberty of treatment, and offering a strong con- 
trast with those erected later, in the reign of 
Louis XIV. The members much appreciated 
the interesting restoration, made by this con- 
scientious and able architect, of the high altar 
with a double front in the church, which originally 
served not only for saying mass and administer- 
ing the to communicants of the outer 
world, but also to the nuns of the adjoining 
abbey, who received it through a grille which 
formed the enclosure of the apsidal chapel. 

The afterncon séance, the closing one of the 
Congress, was in part devoted to the distribution 
of the prizes awarded by the Société. M. C. 
Lucas, secretary of the jury for awarding the 
prizes, read the different portions of the report, 
which he had had to draw up, in consequence of 
the illness of M. Vandremer. The jury was com- 
posed of MM. Henri Labrouste (president), Ch. 
Questel (vice-president), Abadie, Ballu, Duc, and 
Lefuel; all six members of the Institute; and 
MM. Bailly, Rolland, and Vaudremer, reporters. 

The medals which the Société decrees 
year for domestic architecture have been awarded 
this year to M. Destors, of Paris; to M. Bour- 
rens, of Paris; and to M. Bourgerel, of Nantes; 
and we have picked out, in the report of M. Lucas, 
the following passage, which it may be as well 
to note here :—‘ Among the qualities which 
should distinguish French domestic architecture, 
we must place above all the attempt at a judicious 
employment of new materials; the alliance, be- 
coming every day more close, between construce 
tion and decoration; the more comfortable dis- 
position of the interiors, whether they be for 
luxury or only for use; and, lastly (a primary 
quality belonging most fitly to the genius of 
French architecture, and a valued heritage from 
a long line of venerated masters of the art), a 
true relation between the dispositions of the 
principal features of the plans, and a happy 
concordance between these dispositions and the 
aspect of the various fagades; in one word, the 
French architects, or at least: those whom their 
talent places at the head of their profession, and 
renders worthy of these prizes, seem to be called 
upon specially to search after truth, without losing 
elegance; and while at the same time attaching 
the greatest importance to sanitary considera- 
tions ; which is, in regard to domestic architec- 
ture, the best application of the admirable motto 
of the Société Centrale des Architectes,—‘ Le beau, 
le vrai, l’utile.’ ”’ 

After the award of these three medals the 
Société Centrale had, for the first time, and 
thanks to a ministerial resolution passed the 
evening before, a fourth to award, under the 
name of the Priz de la Société Centrale des Archi- 
teetes, to M. Dauphin, pupil of the first class of 
the Ecole des Beaux. Arts, who, in 1872 and 
1874, carried off the highest honours of that 
school in the “Concours d’Architecture.” A 
fifth had to be recalled, as having been given a 
little while before to a pupil of the class of 
ornament in the Ecole Nationale de Dessin at 
Paris. Lastly the silver and bronze medals 
were delivered to a master mason, M. Morin, and 
a decorator (appareilleur), M. Lhermitte, both 
engaged, under the superintendence of M. Millet, 
on the restoration of the Chiteau St. Germain- 
en-Laye, and to MM. Thiebaut und Carriére, 
workmen attending the classes of the Cercle des 
Magons, and who had obtained the prizes for 
stone-cutting and practical geometry. 

This arduous séance, very well attended, and 
in recordiog which we must notice the vote of 
thanks passed to M. Destors and M. Mon<areau in 
the name of their pupils, was terminated by a 
brilliant discourse from M. Albert Lebogue, an 
old member of the Ecole Francaise at Athens, 
who explained the “ actual state of the Acropolis 
at Athens and of the ruins at Delos,” with the 
erudition of an expert and the easy conversa- 
tional style of a young lecturer (having come last 
year from Athens, where he had shared the direc- 
tion of the work there with M. Burnonf, director 
of the Ecole de France), which much interested 





cutters’ Club; M, Janvier, architect of the 


every one, and amply justified the complimentary 


a | 


thanks which M. Labrouste addressed to him in 
the name of the Congress Committee, and which 
were ratified by unanimous applause. 

Before separating, the Congress decided to 
inclade in its order of proceedings for next year 
two subjects,—one proposed by M. Duvert con- 

ing “the personnel of the building art” (le 
personnel du batiment), “its past, present, and 
future”; the other proposed by M. Ch. Lucas, 
and having for its title, “The Organisation of 
Societies of Architects in Earope and America.” 

In the evening, a banquet brought together at 
the Grand Hotel a hundred members of the 
Congress, and the Société Centrale had prepared 
for its guests an agreeable surprise, in the shape 
of an excellent concert, at which were heard 
Mdlles. Heilbron and Marx, and MM. Pagans, 
Garcin, and Marx ; and which prolonged till past 
midnight a day that closed worthily the third 
session of the ‘‘ Congress of French Architects.” 

We may return to the doings of this session 
when we receive the pamphlets, in course of 
printing, containing the proceedings of the Con- 
gresses of 1873 and 1874, as well as that of the 
present year. 








RAILWAY MODELS AT SYDENHAM. 


Tae exhibition at Sydenham of railway models 
and appliances, principally intended for the pro- 
tection of the travelling public, has not been 
without its interest or its importance. It is 
possible to observe of this, as of all competitive 

isplays, that they contain much which is stale, 
an equal amount of that which may be 
thought impracticable. But the general aim of 
the exhibition is to hold in view,—chiefly, as we 
have said, with regard to the passenger traffic,— 
the essentials of safety, celerity, comfort, and 
cheapness. There are, instead of sixty, as the 
daily press has said, nearly 200 challenges to the 
ingenuity and to the memory of the world. 
Irregularly and unsystematically as they are 
arranged, we may, with a little care, distinguish 
them into groups, and this, perhaps, may be the 
best means of leaving a record of the exhibition. 
In the, front rank stands the question of con- 
struction; that is,of the permanent way. Very 
little novelty is suggested in this respect. We 
have the model chairs of Messrs. Bond & Co. ; 
Meakin’s patent compound rail, claiming merit 
on account of its perfect joints, economy, and 
ease to travellers; Seaton’s “saddle-rail”; and 
so forth. It will be evident, however, that the 
problem of construction has not been thought a 
difficult one, and that the matter is one far less 
of making than of working. The idea, probably, 
may occur that, supposing a track weil and duly 
laid, the next necessity is that of providing an 
adequate and trustworthy rolling stock. It will 
presently be seen whether this is the next neces- 
sity a” the case; yet inventors—a crowd of 
them—are in the field, or on the bill at Syden. 
ham, to dispute the palm in this respect,—the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, 
with its unsurpassable passenger and goods loco- 
tives; the Fairlie Company, which threatens to 
drive its engines through more rocks and wilder. 
nesses than even John Martin or Gustave Doré 
ever imagined ; and other advocates of systems 
more or less in consonance with the prevailing 
theories of the present day. Next in order, 
naturally, to the machinery, comes the carriage, 
for whatever class intended, or, indeed, for what- 
ever burden. We have miniatures of luxurious 
saloons upon wheels, and, indeed, a variety of 
ideas, bearing in the same direction; but the 
comfort of passengers is easily provided for, 
when the management is at once liberal and 
sagacious. That of swiftness, again, is equally 
facile. There is not a single illustration in this 
Exhibition of an attempt to attain a higher 
speed upon railroads, in any part of the world, 
than haa already been mastered. A mile ina 
minute appears to content even the carpere viam 
hunger of the nineteenth century. But, allow- 
ing the passenger to have been properly lodged, 
for his few hours or many, in the railway carriage, 
the clouds of anxieties arise. Conceive his 
vehicle to be on fire, a crash occurring in a 
tunnel, a murderer seated opposite, or anything 
else incredible (though it sometimes happens), 
and the largest meaning and uses of the Syden- 
ham Exhibition are opened to us immediately. 
Apparently superficial, yet not unconnected with 
many sinister incidents which have occurred 
during recent years, is Mr. Gold’s apparatus for 
locking and unlocking the doors of railway 
carriages while the train is in motion. It will 
be remembered how, not long ago, a company 





prohibited its season-ticket holders from possess- 
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ng or using private keys, and how this regula- 
tion bitterly aggravated the memorable disaster 
at Abergavenny. Again, numerous casualties 
arise, to children especially, from their rot 
actually knowing whether the door of a carriage 
is securely fastened or not, and, to this end, the 
epring latches, invented by Mr. Robert Maxwell, 
of New-cross, seem useful. Still, this is not the 
most overbearing cause of complaint, from 
within, which is the complicated method in vogue 
of communicating between passenger and guard. 
Under the Act of Parliament, passed in 1868, 
not amended since,—after, and in consequence 
of, the murder of Mr. Briggs, by the German, 
Miiller, it was made law that every train travel- 
ling more than twenty miles without a stoppage, 
should be fitted with such facilities of communi- 
cation,—a provision which excluded from the 
operation of the law the very line,—‘“ Danger 
lives along the line,” wrote Shakepeare,—that 
had provoked legislation. Since then, almost 
countless contrivances have crowded the Patent 
Offices, but the electric principle predominates. , 
That it is liable to abuse cannot be doubted, 
yet a sofficient penalty will deter all except 
the stupid and reckless from creating delay 
or alarm by a wanton or thoughtless sounding of 
electric bells, the touching of springs, the 
tightening of purposely-slackened ropes, or the 
foolish warning of danger where there is none 
to be apprehended. A plain precaution against 
this most reprehensible form of practical joke is 
that which fixes the signal in the carriage whence 
it has been given, so that there can be no possi- 
bility of evading whatever responsibility attaches 
to an individual who, for his own amusement, 
or, in other words, the indulgence of his egotism, 
creates a superfluous panic. Mr. C. F. Walker, 
of Tunbridge, must be credited with several 
excellent suggestions upon this point. Mr. Pin- 
kerton, too, of Londonderry, whose experience 
has been large, has an apparatus by means of 
which he attracts, simultaneously, the driver's 
eye and ear; every carriage is fitted with small 
flag-stands, connected with a handle inside, by 
pulling which a whistle is sounded, a little pennon 
is mounted above, the people on the locomotive 
know that an appeal is coming from a particular 
compartment, and only a few minutes can elapse 
before the true state of affairs is ascertained. 
Next, perhaps, in importance to this—the sig- 
nalling between passenger and driver—is the 
signalling between train and station. If these 
perils multiply, or continue as they are, it is 
through no default of invention, though whether 
all the ingenuity exemplified at Sydenham be 
capable of practicable development cannot be 
asserted without practical experiment and ex- 
perience. There are Barrow’s patent hand. 
signals, worked from the signal-box, by a system 
of levers and rods; the same inventor's janction- 
signals, superseding the existing plan, under 
which so many men are killed; and his gong and 
fog-horn, though it must be said that no fog- 
horn of any sufficing power has ever yet been 
employed in England. We have several com- 
pensating “ notions,” however :—the “ optional 
audible signal” of the Messrs. Burn; Mr. Gold. 
stone’s contrivances for keeping lights, sema- 
phores, clocks, and levers, in consistent order; 
Mr. Walker’s single-stroke and index bells; and 
the British Telegraph Company’s wonderful ar- 
rangement by a perpetual current, keeping a 
uniform time along every line of railway, however 
protracted, or in whatever degrees of climate. To 
the illustrations of the well-known block system 
no very extended allusion is necessary beyond, 
it may be, a remark upon the ever-fertile appli- 
cation of Mr. Spagnoletti’s mind to a science 
which he, if any man could, would have made 
‘hisown, His latest discovery, set forth at Syden. 
ham, is that of a single needle unmagnetisable 
coil obviating the disturbing action of lightning 
upon instruments fitted with it. To Sir David 
Salomons is due the belief that “ every engine 
should be a signal in itself” ; but the verification 
of this idea is somewhat complicated, and all the 
more so by the model, notwithstanding its ela. 
borate workmanship and ample proportions. 
Messrs. Saxby & Farmer, and Mr. Edward Sears, 
of course, are in the same field, with the same 
ambition; but it is time to notice the proposals 
regarding brakes, and here a special observation 
must be made. It is not generally known how 
far the Board of Trade Department is indebted 
to the German Railway Association for informa. 
tion upon this topic. That society, not long 
ago, forwarded to the British Government for 
translation a document which was found invalu. 
able, and in which improvements were advised, 


Ayres, and, Brazil. In nearly every respect the 
exhibition has been complete; yet it was to be 
noticed that there was not a solitary hint at an 
improved turn-table. A much more vital interest 


and switches, the “fathers of fatalities,” as a 
Welsh coroner called them. They are scarcely 
to be judged of at present, because a series is in 
progress of experiments conducted between 
Newark and Thurgasten, under the supervision 
of the Dake of Buckingham, one of which went 
very near throwing a train off the rails, wherein 
all are to be tried; but of one set of patentees it 
may be noticed that they claim, through their 
invention, to eliminate the element of human 
fallibility from the control of a railway station. 
Surely such an assertion was not needed to 
demonstrate the virtues of that which appears 
really to be a novelty of at once a simple and 
useful kind. Among the miscellanea, though 
not, upon that account, of inferior interest, are 
models of goods trucks, intended for the higher 
rates of speed,— 100 miles an hour, we 
are told; cattle-vans, with humane arrange- 
ments for water, food, room, and ventilation; 
some of these deserving every attention; an 
improved form of coupling-irons, to prevent jolts 
and breakage ; and railway stations made so as 
to be pleasant rather than abominable, —en- 
durable rather than places of wretched suspense. 
A thoroughly comfortable and commodious rail- 
way station is scarcely to be found in the United 
Kingdom ; and if not, why not? It must be con. 
fessed that the question received no answer at 
the Sydenham exhibition. This, however, was 
not a main object in view. The exhibition 
answered a most useful purpose from nearly 
every point of view. It was historical in a par- 
ticular sense, with its modelsand paintings of rail- 
way bridges over the Tamar and the Tay, its 
portraits of Watt, Brunel, the two Stephensons, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr. Vignolles, Mr. Fowler, 
Mr. Bidder, and the other engineers, and its 
illustrations in photograph, of railroad annals. 
It may be, nevertheless, that few objects deserved 
better attention than Mr. Neville’s apparatus for 
the safe carriage of gunpowder. The event of 
October last has not hitherto been forgotten, and 
it would almost seem as though some of our own 


of foreign systems, had been adopted. The 
powder-barrels are placed in a water-tight case 
of wood, lined with thin sheet-copper, and this 
case is put into a tank, soconstructed as to allow 
a water film of an inch or more to surround it; 
and it is further covered with thick felt, in order 
that it may remain damp for a considerable 
period after removal, to guard against danger. 
For all purposes, the internal receptacle remains 
unaltered, the external tank alone being modified 
to suit the requirements of various metheds of 
carriage or storage. The important point of the 
invention is, apart from any pretence on the part 
of the inventor, that, from the moment of leaving 
the magazine, the powder is completely isolated, 
by means of an unbroken water-film, of an inch 
or more in thickness, which entirely surrounds 
it. The drawings exhibited show designs for the 
construction of the internal water-tight cascs to 
carry a maximum of 600 lb. of gunpowder in 
barrels; compartmented carts, barges for 
use on canals and rivers, and in harbours; 
fireproof tanks, for retail traders’ premises, 
and recess for submersion of cases at canal 
wharfs. The compartmented carts are pro- 
vided with means for lowering and raising 
the water-level in the tanks, to allow the 
opening or transfer of the cases. The details 
following are particularly worthy of remembrance, 
bearing in memory the unhappy episode,—un- 
happy for many others than those who appeared 
at coroners’ inquests and assessments for 
damage,—by not a few whose lives and pro. 
perties are still imperilled by the looseness of 
the law. The law is a slow machine ; humanity, 
however, goes on from day to day. With 
interest, therefore, if not with “ satistied satis- 
faction,” to quote a French torn of language, we 
examine the details of the proposed gunpowder- 
boats. They are to be built entirely of iron ; to 
be divided into water-tight compartments, by 
means of iron bulk-heads, into which sufficient 
water to cover the formidable case is immediately 
pumped; and, when thus unused, they may, 
without harm or risk to any one, be employed 
for purposes of ordinary cargo. For the storage 
of powder at gunsmiths’ and other retail dealere, 
and at mines, quarries, and railways, a form of 
tank is used of galvanised iron, self-supplying with 
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tank is provided with folding sheet-iron covers, 
hinged to the sides, and, in order to obtain access 
to the powder, these covers must be thrown 
back ; and, in doing so, by a simple arrangement 
the small lever projecting from one of the hingeg 
ws a waste-pipe, and shuts off the supply, 
“ the result being that the water-level is reduced 
some few inches below the lid of the gunpowder 
case.” Nodoubt, this is not an ordinary incident 
of railway traffic, but it is always an important, 
and might, any day, become a serious one, It 
represents, however, no more than a small 

of the practical ideas that are crowded, and, in 
@ manner, embodied at Sydenham. The pro. 
moters do not go too far in telling their own 
story, when they say, with reference to the loco. 
motives,—‘“ every detail in the machinery by 
which so mighty a machinery is worked must be 
of importance, and the inauguration of what, it 
is hoped, will be an annual Exhibition of Railway 
Models and Appliances, cannot surely fail to 
command the interest of both scientific men and 
manufacturers, and the general public.” Cer- 
tainly the “general public” have an interest in 
the questions involved far above that to which 
any special class can pretend ; but, on the other 
hand, it is the special class which has to 
comprehend this interest, and to meet ite 
requirements. 








THE ARTISANS AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS IMPROVEMENT ACT. 


Tue Artisans’ Dwellings Bill has been read a 
third time in the House of Lords and » 80 
that it is now virtually the law of the land, and 
we have no doubt will enable wise men to do 
good things. On the occasion of the third read. 
ing the only alteration made was a proviso intro. 
duced by Lord Redesdale, in connexion with the 
power given by clause 12 to the ‘Confirming 
authority” to “ ag the local authority to 
modify any part ofan improvement scheme autho- 
rised by the confirming Act which it may appear 
inexpedient to carry into execution in accord- 
ance with such Act.” The following is the 
amendment introduced :— 

** Provided always that if such modification or altera- 
tion shall require a larger public expenditure than that 
sanctioned by the former scheme, or the ae any 
roperty otherwise than by agreement, or affect 
injuriously other property in a manner different to that 
propoted in the former scheme without the consent of 
the owner and occupier of any such property, it must be 
made by @ provisional order to be confirmed | Act of 
Parliament in the manner provided in section 6 of this 
Act on the completion of an improvement scheme.” 

The settlement of claims for compensation is 
still left with an arbitrator to be chosen by 
the “confirming authority,” with power of ap- 
peal to a jary by either party when the amount 
awarded exceeds 5001.; but as the clauseg now 
read they do not seem so likely to lead to that 
step as was the case in the Bill as it first stood. 

We have no doubt that the measure will lead 
to good, and we cordially congratulate the 
Government on their achievement. 








THE MADRID MARKETS. 


THe new markets were opened by the King 
and Court on the 1lth inst, There are two 
markets, one on the Plaza de la Cebada, in the 
most crowded part of the city, and the other in 
the Plaza de los Montereales. The structures, 
which are of iron, were made by Andrew Handy- 
side & Co., of Derby and London, and erected 
by them in Madrid. The Cebada Market, which 
is the largest, covers an area of 60,000 square 
feet. It is comprised of four regular pavilions, 
each 119 ft. long and 79 ft. wide, three irregular 
pavilions, and a large central dome. The other 
market is composed of three rectangular pavl- 
lions, each 127 ft. long and 90 ft. wide, connected 
by covered ways, and covering al her an 
area of about 40,000 square feet. low the 
markets the space is utilised for cellars. The 
markets generally resemble those in Paris, but 
are more elaborate in design. Nearly 4,000 tons 
of cast and wrought iron were used in the con- 
struction, | 








The London. Trade.—The Lon- 
don building trade is upon the eve of again being 
thrown into an unsettled state by the action now 
being taken by the carpenters and joiners in 
reference to what is technically known as “ the 
grinding question,” the men requiring two ho 
notice on being di from any firm, so tha 
they may, before leaving, sharpen and put their 





tools in order before going to another job. 
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THE FRENCH IN GREENWICH. 
AN HISTORICAL OBLITERATION. 


Tux razure at Greenwich within the last few 
weeks of one of the few remaining, once numerous, 
Walloon and Huguenot places of worship in the 
United Kingdom, in which the service was 
originally conducted and the sermon preached in 
the Dutch, or French language, suggests, ere the 
waters of oblivion close over the relics, a re- 
trospect of the circumstances connected with the 
establishment of these little foreign temples. 

Less than two centuries bas sufficed for the 
complete transfusion and commingling of the 
blood of the refugees with that of the people of 
their adopted country. For generations past 
Franceand Flanders have been to the descendents 
of the exiles foreign countries, and their lan- 
guages foreign tongues. The family motto of the 
Earl of Radnor, a lineal descendant in direct line 
from the Walloon family of Des Bouveryes,— 
Anglicé Bouveries,—“ Patria cara, carior libertas,” 
**My country is dear, but liberty is dearer,”— 
may now be held by the descendants of tke 
Walloons and Huguenots, without reservation, 
under their transferred allegiance. Sooth to say 
their “country,” whether it was France or 
French Flanders, had given them but scant 
cause for its being held “dear.” This is now 
their country, in which their supreme love of 
liberty of worship has fall scope. Huguenot 
blood runs, mixed inseparably, in the veins of 
the Queen of England, and of members of almost 
all ranks of her subjects. Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of George I., and mother of George II., an 
ancestor of the Queen, was granddaughter of 
the Marquess d’Olbreuse, a Protestant noble- 
man of Poitou, who took refuge in Bradenburg 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685.* The refugees included many of the 
French noblesse, and the descendants of nota 
few of them now occupy exalted positions among 
the nobility of the United Kingdom, and notably, 
as we shall see presently, descendants of the 
noble family to which the founder of the 
Huguenot chapel at Greenwich belonged. 

The religious persecations in Flanders in the 
sixteenth century, under Philip II., of Spain, 
Flanders being at that time subject to Spain; 
the murders, massacres, and assassinations, in- 
stigated by the Duke of Guise; and the merciless 
dragonnades of the relentless Dake of Alva, had 
driven forth many of the Flemish and French 
Walloons long before [the Edicttof Nantes was 
even promulgated. A corsiderable proportion of 
these found a refage in England, where they in- 
troduced many important industries. Where- 
soever a small community of these refugees 
settled, they formed themselves into a congre- 
gation for the exercise of the privilege denied to 
them in their native countries, — freedom of reli. 
gious worship. Thus it was that refugee churches 
were established in Austinfriars, and in Thread- 
needle-street, London; at Winchelsea, Glaston- 
bury, Canterbury, Southampton, and other places. 
The French churches at Canterbury, where the 
remnant of the community still meets, we believe, 
in the crypt under the choir and high altar of 
the cathedral, and at Southampton, are still in 
existence. 

In the succeeding century—the seventeenth— 
Lonis Quatorze, of France, instigated by his am- 
bitious and cruel paramour, Madame de Main- 
tenon, the tool of the Jesuits, after treading 
under foot the persecuted, maltreated, fined, 
flogged, hanged, or sabred Hugenots, with a view 
to their “conversion” to acceptance of the doc- 
trines and practices of a church they detested, 
revoked, on the 22nd of October, 1685, the Edict 
of Nantes, promulgated by Henry of Navarre 
in 1598, by which comparative liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship were allowed to 
the Huguenots, after they had borne sixty years 
of relentless persecution. Before the revocation 
almost as many of the Huguenots as had power 
to do so fled from their “‘ converters,” Main- 
tenon’s minions, who had plenary powers, of 
which they made unbridled use, to torture or 
slay with impunity. Recusants had dragoons 
billeted upon them, and they all knew wheu 
threatened what that meant,—‘ conversion,” or 
rapine and death. Many of the old and weak 
were coerced, rather than submit to the inflic- 
tion of nameless atrocities, to make a Galileo-like 
abjuration of their religion. The military 
missionaries reported large numbers of these 
conversions. 

“Much interesting information respecting the de- 
scendants of the Walloon and > ng families in Eng- 
land may be obtained from “ Huguenots; their 
Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland, By 8, Smiles, Third Edition, Murray,” 








The revocation extinguished the last spark of 
the Huguenots’ hope of relaxation in the perse. 
cutions to which they had been subjected. Many 
of them had been executed, assassinated, and 
persecuted to the death, but not a few had 
escaped prior to the revocation. Now they knew 
that if they fled their property would be con- 
fiscated, and if they remained without recanting 
their religion and “ conforming” they would be 
tortured or killed. Notwithstanding the diffi. 
culties attending deportation, the exodus to 
England and other refuges was on a large scale. 
Frontier guards were increased, and the peagants 
invited to join them in preventing the escape of 
the fugitives, many of whom were captured, and 
marched in heavy chains to the galleys,—men of 
gentle blood, magistrates, officers, pastors, 
peasants, &., to mix with thieves and murderers. 
Many of those who escaped, did so in a penniless 
and destitute condition, Louis “the Great” was 
enraged at their escape; he had sense enough to 
know that he was losing the flower of his popu- 
lation,—the springs of riches in his kingdom. 
He wanted their “conversion,” and abject sub- 
mission, not depopulation. The escape of so 
many of the Walloons from Flanders in the pre- 
ceding century had, in like manner, greatly 
incensed the King of France and Philip II. of 
Spain. They formally demanded the extradition 
of such of the exiles as took refuge in England, 
but Queen Elizabeth was their steadfast protector. 
The Pope, 1570, falminated a bull of excommuni- 
cation against Queen Elizabeth, and the Courts of 
France and Spain, Pope Pius V. concurring, 
agreed to promote a matured plot against her. 
Then followed the Sacred Armada, 1588, that was 
to inflict summary vengeance on England. Lord 
Burleigh circumvented the intending assassine. 
Drake, Hawkins, and Howard, spoilt the sy mmetry 
of the Armada, and the elements completed its 
destruction. 

The forces of repulsion and attraction com- 
bined to depopulate France of its best citizens : 
repelled by pereecution for conscience’ sake from 
their own country, they were attracted to others 
where they hoped to enjoy freedom of worship. 
As an almost uniform rule, they were men deeply 
imbued with religious feeling and sentiment. 
Bishop Jewel, in defending them from the Pope’s 
denunciations, referred to the exiles as having 
“either lost or left behind them all that they 
had of goods, lands, and houses,—not for theft, 
or treason, but for the profession of the Gospel. 
It pleased God here to cast them on land; the 
Queen, of her gracious pity, hath granted them 
harbour. Is it so beinous a thiog to show 
mercy?” The bishop applies the “‘ reproof 
valiant” by asking his Holiness whether, in 
harbouring 6,000 usurers and 20,000 courtesans 
in his own city of Rome, he is to be allowed to 
entertain “ servants of the devil,” and the Queen 
of England to be denied the liberty of receiving 
“a few servants of God. They are our own 
brethren; they live not idly. If they have 
houses of us, they pay rent for them. They 
hold not our grounds but by making due recom. 
pense. They beg not in our streets, nor crave 
anything at our hands, but to breathe our air 
and to see our sun. They labour truefually ; 
they live sparingly. They are good examples of 
virtue, travail, faith, and patience. The towns 
in which they abide are happy ; for God doth 
follow them with His blessings.” 

Few of the refugees brought any money with 
them, but many of them brought qualities of 
greater than money value,—industry, skill in 
numerous industrial arts, high moral virtues, 
unswerving religious principles, accomplishments 
as scientific men, and as teachers by tongue and 
pen of the highest order. France could have 
better spared, man for man, double the number 
of persons taken from any or all other classes of 
the population remaining than the persecuted Wal. 
loons and Huguenots, England could not possibly 
have received a more valuable contingent to its 
civilising inflaences than in the multitade of 
“ gentle and profitable strangers’”’ who forsook 
their own God-forgotten country to adopt ours, 
which they have done so much by their virtues 
and talents to enrich and elevate. 

The revocation and the settlement of the 
refugees in England was quickly followed by the 
establishment of a large number of French 
churches in London and throughout the country, 
in addition to those already inexistence. Places 
of worship sprang into existence, or were hired 
or lent, for the use of the refugees, in the Savoy, 
Spitalfields, Piccadilly, Soho, at Hungerford- 
market, in Leicester-fields, and numerous other 
localities in or near London. Also at Norwich, 





Yarmouth, Dover, Jersey and Guernsey, Maid- 


| stone, Stamford, Thetford, Bristol, Plymout}, 
Dover, Stonehouse, Dartmouth, Exeter, Barn. 
staple, Thorp-le-Soken, Essex, and many other 
places. At Sandwich, the old church of St. 
Peter was specially set apart for the use of the 
refagees. At Rye they were allowed the use of 
the parish church daring part of the day until a 
place of worship could be provided for their 
accommodation. 

A number of the refugees settled at Greenwich, 
ig, Nr probably, was an ancestor of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, architect and dramatic author, 
whilom of Vanbrugh Castle, Greenwich. Another 
gentleman, well known and highly-respected in 
the district, is certainly of Huguenot descent, 
and whose exiled ancestor settled at Greenwich, 
namely, Mr. Seymour Teulon, of Limpsfield, 
Surrey, a member of the council of the Society 
of Arts, and a director of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. Other members of the same 
family are Samuel Saunders Teulon and William 
Milford Teulon, Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The Teulons, or Tholons, 
are descendants of an ancient family of Nismes. 

The religious community of the Huguenots at 
Greenwich was formed in the year 1686, the 
year following that in which the Edict of Nantes 
was revoked, and proceedings were taken for the 
erection of a small place of worship, that is now 
among the things that were. While their own 
place of worship was in progress the congrega- 
tion were allowed, after morning service, the use 
of the parish church, which is in the immediate 
vicinity of the spot upon which the French 
chapel was built. 

The exiles were brought together, and the 
chapel built mainly through the influence and 
exertions of the Marquis de Ruvigny, a dis- 
tinguished Huguenot chief, who had rendered 
most important services to France in the several 
capacities of general in the army, Councillor of 
State, and especially as an able ambassagor and 
diplomatist, in which capacity he was several 
times accredited as the envoy of France at the 
English Court. Macaulay bears high testimony 
to the character of this venerable nobleman. He 
says :— Had the Marquis chosen to remain in 
his native country, he and his household would 
have been permitted to worship God privately 
according to their own forms. But Ruvign 
rejected all offers, cast in his lot with hig brethren, 
and, at upwards of eighty years of age, quitted 
Versailles, where he might still have been a 
favourite, for a modest dwelling at Greenwich. 
That dwelling was, during the last months of his 
life, the resort of all that were most distinguished 
amongst his fellow exiles. His abilities, his 
experience, and his munificent kindness, made 
him the undisputed chief of the refagees. He 
was at the same time half an Englishman, for 
his sister had been Countess of Southampton, 
and he was uncle of Lady Russell. He was long 
past the time of action; but his two sons, both 
men of eminent courage, devoted their swords 
to the service of William III.”’ For distinguished 
military and diplomatic services, Henry de 
Ravigny, second marquis, and son of the vener- 
able settler in Greenwich, was ennobled by 
William III., and raised to the dignity of the 
Irish peerage under the title of Earl of Galway. 
In 1693 Lord Galway was English ambassador 
at the Court of Turin, He died at Rookley, 
near Southampton, September 3rd, 1720, aged 
seventy-two. He was the founder of a Huguenot 
settlement at Portarlington, in Ireland, where 
the service was conducted in the French language 
in the Huguenot Church down toas late as 1817. 

Rachel de Ravigny, Countess of Southampton, 
left two daughters, one of whom married the 
Earl of Gainsborough, the other Lord Vaughan 
first, and afterwards “the patriot ” Lord William 
Russell, whose son became second Dake of 
Bedford, and whose two daughters married, one 
the Duke of Devonshire, and the other the 
Marquis of Granby. 

In consideration of his eminent public services 
the venerable marquis was generously (?) per- 
mitted by Louis Quatorze to expatriate himself 
and leave France without molestation! Louis 
afterwards, however, on some pretext, confiscated 
the famil rty. 

The oa tiny sl continued to inhabit the 
district and to hold together as a distinct com- 
munity. It may be mentioned that a contingent 
to the rank and file of the little congregation of 
refugees was probably farnished by the French 
and Flemish workmen employed at a glass manu- 
factory then in operation at Greenwich, at which 
goods of a superior class were produced. 

Evelyn, in his diary, records a visit to the 





French church at Greenwich in 1687. Hestatcs 
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that in the sermon the preacher “ pathetically 
exhorted to patience, constancy, and reliance on 
God, amidst all their sufferings.” The Ten Com- 
mandments, in French, were displayed in panels 
on each side of the pulpit, and remained legible 
till 1814, when they were painted out. After 
the had become absorbed by the ordi- 

population and the descendants of the 
original founders had become much more 
English than French, they felt the incongruity 
of conducting their religious services in a foreign 
tongue, and the community, which had been 
gradually diminishing, was ultimately dissolved. 
M. Severin, transferred from Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex, was the first pastor of the Huguenot 
Church ai Greenwich. 

After the dissolution of this French congrega- 
tion, the chapel was in the occupation for a 
considerable time of a society of Baptists, and 
after them, by a succession of sectaries of 
various kinds, each with his unappreciated 
“ mission.” The congregation embraced oc- 
casionally, four or five persons, the preacher 
inclusive, but rarely reached to ten or a dozen. 

The place had no architectural pretensions 
whatsoever, and in its last days presented no 
indication, in decoration or otherwise, of French 
taste, but it had long passed out of French 
hands, Whether from economic considerations, or 
because they had become habituated to shrink 
from observation in their religious worship, we 
know not, but the buildiog presented no frontage. 
It was entered by an ordinary door from the 
trottoir in London-street, and reached by a 
passage between shops, with street frontages 
on each side. The entrance presented no indi- 
cation of the vicinage of a place of worship. 
It was pewed for the accommodation of about 
100 sitters, and was lighted by two large win- 
dows looking out upon a back yard. Whatever 
it may have been in its early days, in its last 
days it was a grim, dusty, and dreary little 
place, with neither beauty nor utility to plead 
for its continued existence. It stood on the line 
of the new direct Greenwich and Woolwich Rail- 
way, which necessitated its removal. 

In connexion with the abounding labours of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the period at which the 
Huguenot Church in Greenwich was established, 
is peculiarly interesting. The parish church in 
which the French exiles worshipped was not 
the present St. Alphege’s,*—one of Wren’s 
works,—as is erroneously supposed. Deptford 
aud Greenwich have now between them dozens 
of churches and chapels belonging to various 
religious denominations. At the end of the 
centary the only places of worship in the two 
towns must have been the venerable St. 
Nicholas’s Church, and St. Paul’s (one of Wren’s 
churches), Deptford; St. Alphege’s parish 
church, Greenwich ; the Huguenot Chapel; and 
a meeting-house of the Society of Friends, that 
was attended occasionally by Czar Peter the 
Great, after his interview with William Penn, 
who came from Stoke Pogis to visit him at 
Sayes Court, where the Czar played such sad 
havoc with Sylva’s (John Evelyn) grand im- 
penetrable holly-hedge, 400 ft. long, 9 ft. high, 
and 5 ft. thick; and where Peter trundled a 
wheelbarrow in all directions across the walks, 
borders, and flower-beds. 

At that time Wren had probably many other 
churches in hand. He was certainly occupied 
with St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1673-1710, finished 
when he was seventy-eight years of age; and 
with the completion of the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Greenwich, into which the first pensioners 
were admitted in 1705. Temple Bar he had 
disposed of tk‘-ty years before the close of the 
century; and “The Monument” between 1671 
and 1677. The towers at the west front of 
Westminster Abbey, Chelsea Hospital, Marl- 
borongh House, and many other works, were 
probably by the end of the century well out of 
the hands of the great architect. 








The Royal Academy Conversazione will 
be held on Wednesday, June 30th. 


* Greenwich Parish Church of our day was built from 
the designs of Mr. John James. Its erection was necessi- 
tated by the collapse of the old church, the roof of which 
fell in, Nov. 29th, 1710. In the Gentl "s Magazine, 
vol. 75, p. 422, the writer denounces the practice of bury- 
ing in churches as and often undermining them. 
The writer says,—I have known the whole building 
demolished, and thrown into a beap of rabbish, by the 
digging ® grave too near the foundation of a pillar, so 
that, being undermined, great hath been the fall thereof. 
Thus fell the ancient church of Greenwich a few years 
since, bat, a me vidence of Heaven, no person was 
therein.” The old church contained Norman elements 
that are partly preserved in the lower part of the tower of 
the existing church, 











THE “HEART OF AFRICA,” AND ITS ART 
TEACHINGS. 
APROPOS OF ZANZIBAR. 


Tere is certainly one phase of history which 
has been but little, if at all, dwelt upon; and 
yet it is, if we come to think attentively about 
it, one of the most singular. History, if we may 
venture to define it, is the record of events, and 
of human progress, from its commencement, as 
far as we can see into it, to the present time; 
and tells generally of that gradual advance from 
a state of “ barbarism,” to adopt that somewhat 
vague term, to that advanced civilisation which 
we see about us. Itis a subject well worth some 
farther and searching analysis. It is this record 
of events which generally goes by the name of 
history, and it is what the world understands 
by the term. Bat there is another phase of it 
which has hardly had the attention which it so 
well deserves, It is that phase of it which may 
be with some convenience termed,— past history 
in the present,—as, to give an example, it is to 
be found at the present hour in the interior of 
that vast continent, Africa. There, as we 
may see clearly, from every fresh account, the 
ways of the most distant past are now in active 
operation; and men live, as we read they did 
live, thousands of years ago! It is the past in 
the present, and is worth a glance,—artistically 
at least. It may even enlighten “ Art School” 
proceedings, remote as it may seem to be at 
first sight from such advanced matters. There 
is here, indeed, much worth noting, but we con- 
fine ourselves to the Art section of the matter, 
for art of some sort or other is everywhere, and 
has always been, no matter how far back in time 
we go. 

There is, says De Quincy, a sort of poetic and 
magic charm in the very names of such mighty 
rivers as the Ganges or the Euphrates, none can 
doubt it; but there is even a yet mightier spell 
around the very name and existence of the 
African Nile. Until lately, as all know, its 
course and very source were alike unknown. 
Not only this, but its historic memories seemed 
to stretch farther back into the remote past than 
all others. The civilisation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian on its banks is among the first things which 
history has recorded. We cannot see into the 
beginnings of it, and its remains on the banks 
of this Nile river are still the most imposing 
on the earth’s surface. But the marvels of the 
Nile do not cease with the things to be found at 
its mouth, they follow it to its remotest begin- 
nings and most obscure sources. It is here that 
we may see a little into the “ Heart of Africa,” 
and into the depths of the remotest time as 
well. That intrepid traveller, Schweinfurth, has 
found, within a few hundred miles of the equator, 
and described for us, a nationality and a state of 
things artistic and otherwise,—the Niam-niam,— 
which, as he says, may serve as common ground 
for all ideas pertaining to the “‘ primitive condi- 
tion of man.” Artistically looked at, they are 
of infinite interest, for they have a system of 
ornamentation of their own, and of building, and 
house putting together, from which something 
might be learned perbaps even here. It may be 
observed, in passing, that, as our traveller notes, 
these primitive people are “ untainted by Islam- 
ism,” so that what they do and have is at least 
their own, and unborrowed from any more 
civilised or advanced source. 

Let us in the first place note a somewhat 
curious fact worth the noting, and well reflecting 
on by those who are interesting themselves so 
deeply in the subject of education, and art educa- 
tion more especially. The New Zealanders when 
first discovered were in a sufficiently primitive 
if not savage state, and certainly never heard of 
or had any communication with the antique 
Greek, or his way of work. But in their way of 
work and in their power of inventing 
and working out their peculiar method of orna- 
mentation and carving, they, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Owen Jones, a very capable 
judge of such matters, sometimes even rivalled 
the antique Greek himself in perfection of design 
and careful finish. There was a difference, indeed, 
between the Greek, the most perfect man, 
perhaps, the world has yet seen, and the savage 
and primitive New Zealander, but yet were they 
akin, Pat either one of them to a bit of wood 
or stone carving and their and in. 
dividual tastes and skill equally manifested 
themselves, And it is the same here, in the 
very heart of Africa, at this very hour, and the 
untutored taste of the primitive man is found 
to manifest itself in ways not a little remarkable. 





Some of the ornamental! details both in the huts 





and on the ordinary utensils in daily use are note- 
worthy, and the author we are quoting tells us 
that the taste displayed in coloured decoration ig 
at times so too. The forms of the vases and 
drinking-flasks are noted by Mr, Schweinfurth 
as really artistic in form and ornamentation. 

Artistically looked at, this is not a little 
striking; and if for nothing else, from the 
strange fact that the simple and primitive system 
of ornament found in this remote spot is to be 
met with nearly all the world over. It would 
seem to be inherent and instinctive in human 
nature, and to be confined to no special country 
or race, or time. It is to be seen as often as not 
in our modern reproductions of what is termed 
“ Norman,” and many a modern carver of to-day 
here, surrounded by all that a high civilisation 
can afford, is actually employed in doing the self. 
same species of work which is being done in the 
central regions of equatorial Africa, and was 
done some thousands of years back. It would 
be a most interesting and instructive addition to 
the British Museum “Ethnological Collection,” 
or to that at South Kensington, to collect to. 
gether examples of this primitive ornamentation 
as it has, unknown to each other, sprung naturally 
and instinctively from the brains and Sma 
of so many and diverse nationalities, Ample 
materials exist for such a collection ; they need 
only to be looked out and put side by side. A 
more instructive art-show could hardly be, for 
those who would be at the trouble of studying it. 
Such collection would evidence the sameness, if 
we may use the term, of the human mind, and 
how, when left to itself, it repeats the same acts 
and draws the same lines, finding a pleasure and 
delight in the zigzag, in cross hatching, in evenly 
distributed dots and small circles, in squares 
side by side (as in a chess-board), in simple 
notches, and, indeed, in all regular and 
simple and geometrical forms. It is a 
world-wide language, and is worth the knowing 
a something about. 

Be it observed that we are not here referring 
solely to carvings by hand on the flat surface of 
wooden objects; but to coloured patterns on 
textile fabrics as wel], and perhaps to these more 
especially at the present P raenew for we have 
had opportunity lately of inspecting a series of 
objects from Zanzibar, a place where the primi- 
tive African and the more advanced Arab come 
strangely together. It is really surprising to 
find how universal is the instinctive love of simple 
ornament, and how universal and widespread the 
language of it, and how deep into time it carries 
us. Not only in form is this so, as we have said, 
but in colour too. Looking at these things in 
philosophic mood, one might almost agree with 
that theory of the late Archbishop Whately,— 
that all civilisation, even in its very ear 
beginnings, must have need sprung] from one 
centre, so much alike are these things: a 
universal and primitive language 
familiar to all men all the world over. Greek 
and Gothic are sufficiently unlike each other, and 
cannot be supposed to be of the same origin and 
growth. The architecture and ornamental art 
on it of the Hindoo, is unlike enough to the art 
of those who succeeded in subduing him, and 
importing into India a new style of architecture 
and art; but the primitive forms we have named 
may be found in all of them, and the growth of 
one from the other is not difficult to trace. India, 
Arabia, the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
Mexico and Peru, Europe (North and South), the 
British islands,—all of them, without knowledge 
of each other’s existence, have left, and still work 
out, records of this instinctive love of simple 
Tan one 

ut t again a yet more sin " 
for a factit is, strange 2 it may seem,—connected 
with this primitive condition of things. It is 
that it is not merely difficult beyond measure to 
copy or reprodace this simple art, but it is, it 
may be safely affirmed, impossible to do so. It 
is instructive to watch the efforts of the many 
industrious and earnest students who are put at 
times to the task of copying, for practice and 
instraction’s sake, any one of these simple and 
primitive forms, especially if the example be & 


the lems of our “ Indian policy” 
as closely as possible scme of 
textile fabrics, and thus, both in form, 
and colour, to roduce them 

a ae a epatinctia ag! ome 
mac spared to accomplish ; 
but, as we are told by those who are well capable 
of judging, with but the very meagrest success, 
for such wares do not satisfy the native races 
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whom they are done. The secret is that they 
know their own work tvo well, and have a keen 
instinctive idea and insight into their own special 
work. Let any one compare the native work,—a 
genuine example of it,—with the most indus- 
trious and laboured copy of it, whether by hand 
or by machinery, however costly and improved ; 
or, let him, which is still more convincing and 
instructive, compare the native fabric, with all 
its shortcomings, with some elaborate and 
laboured copy of it executed within the walls of 
a school, and with everything to further and 
‘complete the work. No second glance is needed. 

It would be difficult to vverestimate the his- 
torical and practical importance of these phases 
of art-work. The present position of art all 
over Europe is not a little complicated and 
puzzling. All styles of art are in vogue, now 
one and then another; and, what is more, as we 
may see all about us, they are not unfrequently 
to be seen strangely enough mixed together, 
defying in great measure all analysis, and point- 
ing, it would seem certain, to a condition of 
things hardly at present to be in any way 
realised. But the facts cited go far to show 
that the foundations of art are ever and always 
the same, and that the love for simple forms and 
arrangement of colours is common to man all 
the world over, and in all times; and that edu. 
cation, however artificial and complicated, and 
advanced it may be, does not eradicate this 
simple liking for simple and obvious forms, but 
may be only refines on them. It does not 
always even do tbat, and when it does so, it is 
not always to the advantage of the work. The 
great secret lies, after ail, in the personality, if 
we may use the term, and individuality, and 
strict nationality of the work, whatever it may 
be, In the very heart of Africa, where books 
certainly have no existence, and where man is 
still in a primitive state, and where he designs 
and works out his thoughts in the simplest way, 
and without borrowing or copying, we see, as 
Dr. Schweinfurth has so well shown, that his 
mind, untutored as it may be, can guide his 
hand to fine artistic work. It is a wonderful 
lesson to man, and shows how much is yet 
needed, in the way of art analysis, before we 
can get at the true and primitive source of art- 
action, Even the “heart of savage Africa” 
may teach a something! 








PROGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 


THE progress and character of architectural 
and monumental works in this city areas various 
and uncertain as inany other. Some are pushed 
forward with rapidity, while othera seem as if 
they never would be accomplished. The Albert 
Memorial is of the latter class; the pedestal still 
stands unoccupied. Mr. Steel, the sculptor, 
seems to be possessed of a similar idiosyncrasy 
to that of his Jate brother artist, Mr. Stevens. 
Ia the former class of works is the new theatre, 
the ereciion of which is being pushed on by 
Mr. Gowans with that energy which is a 
trait in his character. But altbough the work 
proceeds rapidly, it is not done superficially, for 
as a set-off against the baste with which the 
walls arise, stones of the largest size procurable 
are being used, so that the walls, when even in a 
green state, are able to sustain great pressure ; 
but, withal, it will be an almost marvellous feat 
ifthe building is completed in autumn as pro- 
posed; for, besides its extent there is much 
under-building required. One thing in its favour 
is, that Mr. Gowan’s “geometrical” detail can 
be executed rapidly. It will bea public building 
like no other, and its progress will be watched 
with interest. 

The cathedral, again, proceeds slowly ; here, 
the walls, although of considerable thickness, 
are composed of comparatively small stones, and 
there is no necessity for haste. Some beautifully- 
carved detail already begins to appear in the 
interior. 

The Palmerston-place United Presbysterian 
Church, which is close to the cathedral, is now 
occupied. The interior is neat and elegant, 
semicircular in form, and thorough as to material 
and workmanship; granite pillars and stone 
dressings being used, and the woodwork 
excellent both as to quality and execution. 

At Dalry-road a Nonconformist Church is 
nearly completed, from the designs of Mr. John 
Patteson. It is somewhat of a Lombardic style, 
and the architectural treatment is confined to 
the front elevation, the remaining sides having 
two tiers of common square-headed windows. 

The United Presbyterian Church at London- 








road, designed by Mr. Starforth, has been occu- 
pied, although not yet complete. It is one of the 
best designed buildings of its class in the city. 
Gothic in style, the exterior effect has not been 
sacrificed to the interior requirements, and yet 
within there is nothing that even Mr. Spurgeon 
could object to, the galleries being supported 
upon iron brackets riveted into the buttresses, 
and an inner ceiling having been formed, leaving 
only the rafters visible. 

Adjoining this, the Abbey Church, designed 
by Mr. Moreham, is roofed in, but the spire is not 
yet completed. This is also a Gothic building, 
with galleries, the exterior, although good in 
parts, does not possess the same breadth and 
congruity as its neighbour. 

Mr. Anderson’s Catholic Apostolic Church is 
now being roofed in, The remarkable character 
of the design continues to manifest itself, and 
can only be properly judged of when complete; 
but still what is already done is sufficient to show 
that the effect, both externally and internally, 
will be sué generis. 

At Hope-terrace, Newington, a new Noncon- 
formist church is to be erected after an Italian 
design. 

In Princes-street some progress has been made 
with the new Clarendon Hotel, which is to be 
combined with an arcade,—a feature which 
Edinburgh does not yet possess. The site isa 
good one for the purpose. The front elevation 
is to be in the Italian style, having windows with 
enriched pilasters, carved trusses and cornices, 
flanked at each end by large oriels. The cornice 
is to be balustraded, and the roof broken up by 
dormers. Mr. Beattie is the architect. 

The new offices for the Union Bank, in George- 
street, designed by Mr. Bryce, which have a 
frontage of upwards of 100 ft., are built up as 
far as the sills ofthe ground-floor wirdows. The 
building will have three entrances, the principal 
one in the centre is flanked by double pilastera, 
and surmounted by a semicircle, filled in with 
carved enrichment, and in advance of this is a 
portico, supported by coupled Ionic colamns. On 
either side of this entrance are three square- 
headed windows, with massive piers between 
each, and at the ends of the block are entrances 
similar to that in the centre, but on a smaller 
scale. On the first-floor are nine windows, 
having pilasters on each side, with carved 
capitals supporting triangular pediments, the 
one in the centre being more boldly treated than 
the others. The second-floor windows have 
moulded borders and projecting sills, supported 
on brackets, and the wall-head is finished by a 
bold cornice resting on brackets, and surmounted 
by a balustrade. The central entrance is appro- 
priated to the bank offices, and gives access to a 
hall, around which are the various departments, 
inclading a telling-room, 80 ft. by 50 ft., which 
is lighted principally from the roof. The other 
two entrances lead to two commodious dwelling- 
houses, provided for bank officials. 

It is with deep regret that we observe the use 
of cement in exterior decoration is gaining ground 
in this city. Not only is this the case when addi- 
tions are made to existing buildings, but at the 
present moment an entire frontage of this sort 
is in progress at the west end of George-street. 
No architect who has the amenity of the city at 
heart would lend himself to such a proceeding ; 
if it is carried much further Edinburgh ‘will lose 
that character for substantiality and absence of 
clap-trap work for which it was celebrated. 

At West Coates, a new terrace facing the north 
is in progress ; it is simply a repetition of a very 
poorly designed one adjoining it. The samekind 
of thing is being done at Queensferry-road, but 
at East Coates some dwellings of superior 
design and with greater variety have been 
erected, 

Merchiston, a south-western suburb, laid out 
for villas, is rapidly being taken up; some of 
these are evidently designed by architects, but the 
majority evidently emanate from the offices of 
the builders. Operations have been commenced 
for the erection of a new Episcopal church for 
this neighbourhood; Mr, H. J. Blent, architect. 








ON THE STRENGTH OF THE MATERIALS 
OF CONSTRUCTION.* 
COLUMNS, 

I nave before called your attention to the 
different modes in which columns may fail, and 
have stated the method by which the strength 
of short colamns may he determined. For cal- 





* By Mr. H. C. Brett, C.E, See p. 555, ante, 


culating the strength of long columns, the fol- 
lowing formulz by Professor Gordon are useful ; 


a 
fire 

f being the breaking weight per square inch of 
cross section, r the ratio of the diameter to the 
length, a and b constants depending on the 
material and form of cross-section; and for the 
following materials are :— 


a b 
Cast iron...... 36 4, hollow or solid round 
pillars. 
Wrought iron 16 x55 rectangular. 
19 siz angle, T, or channel 
iron. 

Example.— What is the breaking weight of a 
cast-iron column 15 ft. long, whose external and 
internal diameters are 6 in. and 4 in, respec- 
tively ? 

Here r= 30, a= 36, b= 3};, 


36 

then f= 7, 900 
Area of cross-section =20 square inches ,”, 11 x 
20 = 220 tons, the breaking weight of the 
column. 

For timber columns, Rondelet gives the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

Taking the force that would crush a cube as 
unity, the force that would break a timber pillar 
with fixed ends when the height is,— 


= 14409 =11 tons nearly. 


12 times the thickness............ 3 
24 ” ” eee eee renee 3 
6 Sel Be wae maNy | 
48 yy <ig Bigh SRRE LES. } 
60 » [en Teer) ty 


Timber does not fail by flexure until the height 
ia about ten times the lateral dimensions, 

The strength of a cast or wrought iron colamn 
of medium length is arrived at by first calcu- 
lating it as a short column, and then as a long 
column, and taking the mean given by the follow- 
ing equation :— 

cw 
W+riec (5) 


in which w is the breaking weight of a column of 
medium length, c the crushing weight of a short 
colamn having a similar sectional area, and WV 
the breaking weight of along column. In cast- 
iron columns both ends should be quite flat, for 
if the ends are rounded the strength is reduced 
to one-third ; and if one end is rounded and the 
other flat, the strength is a mean. 

With reference to columns of other section 
than those mentioned above, it has been proved 
that, representing the strength ofa hollow colamn 
by 100, the strength of a pillar of }{ shape will 
be 75, and that of a + shape 44, all being of 
equal length and weight. 

A slight inequality in the thickness of hollow 
cast-iron columns does not injure its strength ; 
but in Mr. Stoney’s* opinion the excess of want 
of thickness should not exceed 25 per cent. of the 
specified average thickness. 

Solid wrought-iron pillars are stronger than 
those of cast-iron when their length exceeds 
15 diameters, and in the case of tubular pillars 
of wrought iron “ whose length does not exceed 
30 times its least breadth, and whose greatest 
breadth does not exceed 30 times the thickness 
of the plates, will sustain a breaking weight of 
not less than 12 tons per square inch.” + 

In the case of stone columns, Vicat found the 
strength of a monolithic prism, whose height h 
being represented by unity, we have the strength 


w= 


of prisms :— 
Of 2 courses and of height h=0930 
»* » ” ” 2h=0°861 
4h =0°834 


” ” ” ” 
without ths interposition of mortar. From 
which he conclades that the division of a column 
into courses, each of which is a monolith, with 
carefully -dressed beds, does not seriously 
diminish ite resistance to crushing. 

BEAMS AND GIRDERS. 
The modes in which transverse strain most 
frequently occurs in architectural practice are 


bably the following :— 
ot A eau fixed at one end and loaded at the 
other. 
bd? 
w= “C" (6) 





* Stoney on Strains, Ed. 1873, p. 257, 





+ Ibid., p. 270. 
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2. Beam fixed at one end and loaded uniformly. 


2 
PS mn 


L (7) 
This formula also may be used when the load 
acts at the centre of the projecting strength :— 
3. Beam supported at the ends and loaded 
uniformly. 


w= ee 


- ©® 
4. Beam fixedat the ends and loaded uniformly. 
W= — (9) 





lL 


Win all cases being the breaking weight in tons ; 
c, the constant for the material, also in tons; 
b and d, the breadth and depth of the beam 
respectively, in inches; and 1, the clear length 
in feet. 

As it is on the upper and lower parts of a 
beam that the strains of compression and tension 
are chiefly felt, these are therefore the parts 
most needing to be strengthened, whilst a com- 
paratively slender connexion between them will 
be sufficient. This is the principle which led to 
the introduction of flanged girders. Timber 
beams are mostly of a rectangular section, but 
in the case of wrought iron and cast iron, to 
which a great variety of forms may be given, 
and with which it is desirable to effect as much 
saving of material as possible, the flanged shape 
has been universally adopted. In designing 
girders of this class, it must be remembered that 
the greatest strength will only be obtained when 
the relative areas of the flanges are inversely 
proportional to their ultimate unit strain. 

For cases similar to those mentioned above, 
the formule by which the horizontal strains in 
flanged girders may be determined are :— 

Girder fixed at one end and loaded at the other. 


Wl 
§=—> (10) 
Beam fixed at one end and loaded uniformly. 
wi 
8=> (11) 


Beam supported at the ends and loaded 


uniformly. 


wi 
S= Sa (12) 
Beam fixed at the ends and loaded uniformly. 


at any point 8=— Osa tee OR 


12d 


: wi 
at the piers S= iad (14) 

In each case, 1—clear span; r=distance of 
any point from oze pier; d=depth of girder ; 
W=total concentrated load; w=equal load per 
lineal unit; S=direct strain on either flange. 

The different forms of plan and longitudinal 
section necessary for uniformity of strength of 
beams whose breadth is constant and whose 
depth varies, vice versé, you will find in any 
text-book on strains. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 


There are numerous examples in architectural 
construction of the influence of expansion and 
contraction of materials, such as the swelling 
and warping of timber, if not properly seasoned ; 
and when it is considered that if the temperature 
of a bar of iron 10 in. long be raised from 32° F. 
to 113° F., its length will vary by 54, of an inch, 
and if fastened will exert a strain of 50 tons, 
the necessity of making allowance for the expan- 
sion and contraction of girders will be apparent. 
The following application of this force may be 
interesting. It occurred at “a gallery of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in Paris, the 
walls of which had begun to bulge outwards. 
Iron bars were passed across the building, and 
screwed into plates on the external surface of 
the walls. Each alternate bar was then heated 
by means of lamps, and when the bar had ex- 
panded it was screwed up.. The bars being then 
allowed to coo), contracted, and in doing so drew 
the walls together. The same operation was 
performed on the other bars.” (Ganot’s Physics, 
book vi., cap. 2.) 


CO-EFFICIENTS OF SAFETY. 


I have explained to you that the inherent 
strength of each material is ascertained by ex. 
periment, but in practice it is necessary to keep 
within these values. “The great difference,” 
says Gaudard, “between the co-efficients ad. 
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mitted in practice and that which produces 
rupture is demanded, not only by what has been 
said concerving the limits of elasticity, but also 
by the possibility of concussions or unknown 
vibrations, by the thousand small hidden defects 
of the substances; and, finally, in order to cover 
the defects in the theory itself.” ‘ The immense 
variety of nature renders the task of experi- 
menters very indefinite. Every isolated trial 
has only an absolute value for specimens identical 
with that tried. The discussion is delicate, and 
it is only possible to give approximate mean 
valnes as general results. The origin of dimen- 
sions, the mode of manufactnre, the annealing, the 
age, the humidity, and many other circumstances, 
influence the strength.” This ultimate strain is 
usually termed the co-efficient of safety, and is 
the ratio of the working load to which we may 
safely ascribe to the weight which would produce 
rupture. As the modes in which loads may affect 
structures vary considerably, so will the co- 
efficients also vary. There is, for instance, in 
the case of a column, the dead weight of the 
structure itself; there are the strains arising 
from the concurrent action of dead weight “live 
or moving” loads; and there is also the maxi- 
mum strain due to the united action of the dead 
weight of the structure and the greatest load 
possible in practice. 

Foundations.—Rankin states that the greatest 
intensity or pressure on foundations in firm 
earth is usually 3,500 lb. per square foot, “and 
that the intensity of the pressure on a rock 
foundation should at no point exceed one-eighth 
of the pressure which would crush the rock.” 

Masonry.—There appears to be considerable 
difference of opinion as to the co-efficiency of 
safety for masonry, but the following remarks of 
Dr. Downing are valuable.. After mentioning 
the pressure to which the masonry of different 
structures are subjected, he says :—“ From all 
that has been now given we may deduce the 
rule that masonry, of any material, should not 
be permanently loaded above ¥, of its ultimate 
resistance to compression. It has been well 
remarked that the weakest stone, and even 
inferior brick, are seldom found really crushed 
in buildings. But in the actual practice of con- 
struction we must remember that structures are 
liable to various occasional and accidental 
pressures and to others of a permanent kind 
resulting from settlement and other causes, of 
which no previous account can be taken, for 
which allowance must nevertheless be made. 
The pressure on the beds of each course may 
not be uniformly distributed; and if the result- 
ant should approach the external surface, some 
flushing, as it is called, or vertical cracks and 
splinters, begin to appear especially if the beds 
of mortar have been too thin, and the stone of 
one course has come in contact with that next 
to it. However well the beds of stone, even of 
ashlar work, may be dressed, the contact, if there 
be no cementing material between them, takes 
place in some few small portions or points only 
at which, under severe pressure, crushing must 
begin, and if these be near the outer edge 
vertical cracks or splinters chipping off soon 
make their appearance. In fact, the true office 
and utility of a bed of mortar must be to take 
complete impressions or seals of the two con- 
tiguous surfaces of the stone, and effectually 
separate them, though by a very thin bed, trans- 
mitting the pressure from one to the other at 
every point of the surface, and obviate the danger 
above mentioned.”* Dr. Downing, of course, 
refers to cases where the resisting pressure is 
perpendicular to the plane of the joint. 

Metals.—The usual co-efficients of safety for 
wrought iron and cast iron are as follows :— 


Wrought iron :— 
Pillar not subject to yibration......... 5 of B wt. 
~ subject rie oatmeal ey pees - 
» Subject to direct and sudden 
SHOCK». oases eevee eee sescereeees BE » 
Beam or girder subject to vibration  ,, 
” not » nee z ” 
* subject to violent and 
sudden shocks ..% 4 
Cast iron :— 
Pillar not subject to vibration or 
»» subject to vibration or impact; _,, 
Beam or girder subject to sudden 
shocks and vibration .............. % ” 
Beam or girder not subject to vibra- 
tion and impact........ wv 65 4b chia adit . ” 
Beam or girder not subject to vibra. 
WOOD os scndudckucdlaceines sicessee sensed i ” 





These are the usual co-effisients, bat much 
depends oa the quality of the irop, and specia): 
care must be exercised in the selection of a co- 
efficiest when the work will have to sustain 
unusual strains. Great care is aleo necessary to 
see that the workmanship is properly executed, 
in the case of wrought-iron work, that the joints 
fit well together, and that no excessive strain is. 
thrown on any part; and ia the case of cast iron, 
that the castings are uniform in thickness 
show no inequalities. ' 

Timbers. — The oo-efficienta of safety for 
timber in permanent works may be taken at 1, of 
the breaking weight, and in temporary works { 
to}. A great deal will, however, depend on the 
quality of timber and its seasoning, for it will be 
remembered that wet timber is only one-third 
of the strength of dry. Toe aga of a timber, 
also, must be considered in determiuving its 
working load, and that the safe load of timber 
at right angles to the grain of only one-third 
of the load in the direction of the grain. 

Cements.—The co-efficients of safety for good 
lime mortar and of good Portland cement may 
be taken at , of theircroshing strengths. And 
as the crushing weight of lime mortar, eighteen 
months, is only about one-quarter that of Port- 
land cement mortar (1 cement 2 parts sand) 
made three months, it is obvious that when great 
strength is necessary the latter should be 
employed, 

DURABILITY OF MATERIALS. 

On this subject the opinions of an eminent 
engineer (Mr. Edwin Clark, M. Inst. C.E.) are 
worthy of consideration.* ‘The list of mate- 
rials used by the engineer is bat small. It in- 
cludes stone and timber among natural produc- 
tions, and bricks, cement, and the metals among 
artificial products. There is, perhaps, no better 
ilastration of the difficulty of laying down any 
rigid rule in engineering than the attempt to 
state, even approximately, the positive life of 
any of these articles. In certain situations it 
may, indeed, be estimated by geological periods. 
The most delicate fossils exist unchanged even 
in the oldest rocks; while, under other condi- 
tions, the hardest stone requires perpetual re- 
newal. The durability of any material thus 
depends not only on its own inherent properties, 
but principally on the agencies to which it is 
opposed. As an example, the soft calcareous 
tufa blocks of the temples at Pastum, not only 
as regards those parts of the structures that 
remain standing, but also as regards the ruins 
that lie half buried in the sand, present no ap- 
pearance of decay, or even of great age; and yet 
their antiquity is so great that Pliny, who wrote 
eighteen centuries ago, states that even then he 
was wholly unable to obtain any reliable record 
of their origin, on account of their great age. 
While far more evident symptoms of decay are 
apparent in the masonry of the new Houses of 
Parliament, not yet (1868) complete. 
the ruins of the marble temples at Athens appear 
totally unaffected by time, the tool m»rks are 
still sharply defined, the colour is as unblemished 
as though just removed from the quarry; while 
here, the same material loses all its beauty in a 
few months, and the Marble Arch in Hyde Park 
shows far greater signs of age than the Temple 
of Minerva. In these cases the difference is due 
principally to the effects of climate. The vary- 
ing durability of galvanised zinc roofs in different 
localities is similarly well known, and several 
kinds of timber, such as beech, which under 
ordinary circumstances s no durable 
qualities, have been found sound after being 
buried for centuries in water. Nearly the whole 
of the buildings in Geneva, including the 
Cathedral, are covered with ordinary sheets of 
tin; while at St. Peterburg the city is almost 
entirely roofed with extremely thin sheets of 
wrought iron, wholly unprotected by any coating 
except occasionally a coat of paint ; and yet thin 
plates of tin and iron, which in the atmosphere 
of London would be riddled with holes in a single 
winter, are there found to be extremely 
durable.” And here Mr. Clark calls attention 
to the freedom from decomposition with which 
even animal matter, in some _ situations, 
seems to be endowed, and proceeds :—“On 
examining all these facts, and seeking some 
common characteristic, it is found that among 
all these causes ‘of decay humidity holds the 
first rank, and it is to this subject special atten- 
tion will first be devoted. The decaying influence 
of humidity is evidently dependent on other 
coincident circumstances. The mere of 
water, or even of a saturated atmosp is not 








* Elements of Construction. Part L., 55, 328. 





* Min. Proc. Inst. C.E., vol, xxvii. 
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sufficient to induce rapid decay, which appears 
to be caused by humidity only under peculiar 
conditions. One of these conditions is well 
known by the popular title of dampness. The 
decay caused by dampness, as in the case of dry 
rot, is as effectually arrested by the presence of 
water as by a constant current of air, whether 

ectly dry or saturated to any degree of 

idity. Damp, therefore, is not the mere 
presence of moisture in the ordinary form in 
which it is held in solution by the atmosphere. 
If a hygrometer be placed in a damp situation it 
simply indicates perfect saturation ; no evapora- 
tion takes place, but the cotton covering of the 
wet bulb is speedily covered with a peculiar 
mould, well known by its fangus-like odour, and 
in a short time it is converted into an impalpable 
powder or ash. Under similar circumstances 
timber, leather, paper, and all like materials, 
undergo the same rapid decomposition ; vegetable 
gums and oils, that are insolable in water, and 
even dry hard paints and varnish, become soluble 
and liquid. Massive timbers are rapidly dis- 
ini to the core, entirely losing their 
weight, though still retaining their form, and 
often totally free from rent moisture, 
although at times dotted externally by drops of 
brilliant water. Damp spots are, moreover, 
peculiarly hygrometic, indicating atmospheric 
changes with remarkable precision ; and tempo- 

desiccation in no way disturbs this process. 
The peculiar odour which always accompanies 
this condition is one of the best tests of its 
existence, and the expression that a room smells 
damp is strictly correct. The effects are, within 
certain limits, intensified by increase of tempera- 
ture and absence of light, and arrested by 
peisons destructive to vegetable life. If this 
phenomenon of decay be more closely examined, 
the process will be found to resemble in many 
respects a slow combustion. The ultimate results 
of combustion and decay are strikingly similar, 
the union with oxygen is slowly effected, and the 
residue is more or less diluted with foreign 
substances; but whether the bodies be burnt or 
decayed, the remains in the ashes are substan- 
tially identical. Decay may thus, to a great 
extent, be looked upon as a decomposition result 
ing from the slow chemical combination of oxygen 
with the matters decomposed.” 

Mr. Clark then enters into the question of the 
way in which damp can promote the absorption 
of oxygen, and gives the following valuable 
deductions’:—“ Whatever may be the cause of 
decay, moisture is an indispensable element. 
Dry air is incapable of decomposition. Water is 
@ carrier of oxygen in a potent form; and it is 
only from water, and more especially in the form 
of vapour, that the oxygen necessary for decay 
can be obtained. The durability of metals, like 
that of organised substances, depends mainly on 
the resistance they offer to combination with 
oxygen, and thus their decay may also be regarded 
as a slow combustion. But their durability 
further depends on the character of the oxides 
formed on their surface. Iron exposed to moisture 
is soon coated with rust, in the form of hydrated 
peroxides; and as these oxides do not adhere to 
the surface on which they are formed, additional 
flakes constantly form and fall away, until the 
whole mass is destroyed. As wrought iron age 
so extensively used, ite durability is a matter of 
special interest. In a pure dry atmosphere it 
suffers, practically speaking, no deterioration 
whatever in any lapse of time. It is also 
extremely durable in distilled water, free from 
air; but it is slowly oxidised in a moist atmo- 


containing free acids or other corrosive agents. 
It is, however, efficiently protected from such 
agents by paint, which adheres to clean iron with 
great tenacity. It is alsoa remarkable fact, and 
not satisfactorily accounted for, that its oxidisa- 
tion appears to be toa extent arrested by 
i It is evident from the foregoing 
remarks that the painting of wrought-iron 


of 
eam is more economically performed = 
than under the vicious practice of laying on three 


for 
rust 
attached to it. Cast iron, when exposed. to the 
action of sea water, slowly decomposes, the iron 
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being dissolved, leaving a graphite or plambago. , windows and four above the great arches of 
. . - « In fresh water it suffers no such deteriora- the choir, nave, and transepts. Beneath these 
tion, and under ordinary circumstances ite dura- last are remarkable statues of the four Evan- 
bility in @ pure atmosphere appears unlimited.”  gelists about life-size, seated in the attitude of 

The foregoing extracts are sufficient to show writing with a pen in one hand and a long scroll 
the valuable character of the information con- in the other. A writing-table by the side of each 
tained in Mr. Clark’s paper on the durability of figure with the inkhorn Stacked to it bya strap, 
materials. I have selected only a few para- and another loop to hold the pen, is very com- 
graphs, but the whole essay is replete with plete. The space between the great arch and 
interesting matter. And as the subject is the groining of the choir is filled with rich 
intimately connected with that of the strength , tracery, on the central panel of which is painted 
of materials, it must be considered. the Crucifixion, with angels holding the chalice 
and palm branch on the right and left. The long 
RESTORATION OF ELY CATHEDRAL. | ontional scrsllage ‘ith the architeoture, The 

Tue decoration of the lantern and octagon of | monogram and crown of St. Etheldreda are found 
Ely Cathedral, by Mr. Gambier Parry, having in several parte of the ornamentation. There 
been completed, the occasion was marked a few were little or no visible precedents for colouring 
days since by the assemblage of a number of | found to guide the present work when the wood- 











visitors to examine the new work. Sir Gilbert 
Scott, Mr. Rowe, the cathedral surveyor, and 
Archdeacon Emery explained the construction, 
and gave a history of the octagon and ita deco. 
ration, and the Archdeacon read a statement 
respecting the work. The ornamentation is in 
the style of the fourteenth century, and has 
been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Gambier Parry, who designed the whole 
and painted the chief figures. The central boss 
of the lantern groining is a half-length figure of 
Christ in glory, considerably above life-size, and 
with the conventional clouding around it. It is 
boldly carved in oak. The right hand is raised 
in the attitude of blessing, and with the left 
hand the inner garment is drawn open to exhibit 
the wound in the right side. Around this figure 
is painted a galaxy of seraphims, on a grey-blue| 
ground, The panels of the window-hoods are 
painted red, marking the distinction already 
made by the architectural construction, and in 
them are painted cherubims and golden stars. 
The windows of the lantern were filled some 
years ago with coloured glass in memory of the 
late Dean Peacock. The colouring of these 
windows is harsh, and in strong contrast with 
the mellow and rich painting of the woodwork, 
and very injurious to the general effect. Below 
the windows are thirty-two openings, surmounted 
with rich tracery. They are filled by panels, on 
which is painted an angel choir. The figures 
are composed in groups of four under each win- 
dow, and are represented playing Mediawval 





work of the lantern and octagon was cleared of 
whitewash. Some remnants of red and blue 
were found in the hollows of mouldings, but ex- 
hibiting no principles of artistic arrangement. 
There was no ornamental coloured design any- 
where, unless a sham Gothic tracery on a green 
_ ground which covered part of the octagon groin- 
|ing could be considered as such. The greater 
part of this being weak modern work was not 
thought worthy of repetition. An account of the 
painting of the whole of the woodwork, the 
colours used and their prices, the name and 
wages of the chief workman, “ Walter Pictor,” is 
found among the archives of the cathedral. To 
judge by the colours the work must have been 
very rich. They were vermilion, orpiment, 
azure, verdigris, cynoper or dragon’s blood, red 
lead, white lead, gold colour, and silver and gold 
leaf. His work was executed between the years 
1335 and 1346. His wages were eightpence per 
week, The statues required to complete the set 
of apostles for the octagon are now to be added, 
the Dean having commissioned Mr. J. F. Red- 
fern, the sculptor, to proceed with the work at 
once, 











COST OF RECENT BOARD SCHOOLS, 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
At the meeting of the London School Board, 
on the 16th inst., the committee reported the 
cost of the undermentioned permanent schools. 


The Board have authorised the committee to 


instruments. The two eastern and two western | sanction an expenditare not exceeding 10 per 
bays are intended to be severally grouped cent. on the contract, and the following table 
together, forming distinct series of eight figures. | shows where this limit has beenexceeded. All 


The instraments in the hands of the figures are 
the psaltery and citern, the regale, tabret, lute, 
violin, bagpipe, and trumpets. Below the range of 
figures are smaller panels simply ornamented 
with the monogram, the cross, and the crown, 
resting on a richly-carved cornice, which forms 
the base of the lantern. The groining of the 
octagon forms eight hoods, four above the 


the schools incladed in the table were designed 
| by the architect of the Board, with the exception 
| of those in Turin-street, Be ; Harper- 
street, Lambeth ; Westmoreland-road, Walwor*h ; 
and Brewhouse-lane Wapping; in each of which 
cases the name of the architect is given. 
The average cost per head over the whole of 
the twenty-three schools is 81. 18s. 
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2. 6 &. s. d. & 8s 4 - 8. 
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. ie eon 
gard 3 : 3 48 8 2) 616 & 
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GUNTHORPE BRIDGE, NEAR 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tuts bridge was opened for traffic on the 18th 
inst. It is situated almost exactly half-way 
between the Trent Bridge at Nottingham and 
the bridge over the Trent at Newark, and is 
about eight miles from Nottingham. The com. 
pany was formed in 1869, and application was 
made to Parliament in the session of 1869-70 
for the necessary powers to establish a bridge, to 
extinguish the old ferry, and to take the neces- 
sary tolls. The Act was obtained in 1870, and 
the estimate for the work was 7,5001., but at 
that time the enormous rise in the price of iron 
took place, which put the building of the bridge 
entirely beyond the power of the directors. The 
land requisite on the south side was, however, 
purchased, and the undertaking stood still for 
about two years. On the demolition of the Old 
Trent Bridge, at Nottingham, in the latter part 
of 1872, by Mr. Smart, the contractor, a contract 
was made between the company and Mr. Smart, 
for the building of the abutments of the Gan- 
thorpe Bridge with the old and well-tested sand- 
stone from the Trent Bridge, and the abutments 
were built accordingly. The foundation-stone 
of the bridge was laid on May 16th, 1873, with 
some ceremony, by the Right Hon. Earl Manvers, 
and by the winter of 1873 the abutments and 
hauling-path for the Trent Navigation Commis- 
sioners were completed. Iron still being very 
high in price, it was impossible to proceed with 
the superstructure, and the company were re- 
luctantly compelled, on the advice of their 
engineer, to modify the construction of the 
bridge, so as to. bring the cost within the powers 
of the shareholders. The width was reduced 
from 20 ft. to 16 ft., and it was decided to use 
timber piers instead of iron screw-piles, for the 
smaller spans of the bridge. 

The building of the four timber piers was next 
proceeded with, and by the spring of 1874, they 
were completed. The bridge works then stood 
for some time, until a favourable contract could 
be obtained for the ironwork. During 1874 the 
price of iron fell considerably, and in the 
autumn the directors were enabled to enter into 
a contract with Messrs. Handyside & Co., of 
Derby, for the completion of the bridge. The 
work has therefore been completed a little time 
within the period fixed by the Act of Par. 
liament. 

The bridge crosses the Trent, at right angles, 
near the village of Gunthorpe, and connects 
East Bridgeford and the south of the county 
with Gunthorpe and the north. The bridge is 
built on the site of the ancient ford, and the 
north approach and abutment occupy the site of 
the old public highway, set out under the Lowd- 
ham Award. No deviation whatever in the 
position of the bridge has been made from that 
proposed and indicated on the Parliamentary 
plans. The total length of the bridge, including 
the approaches, is 610 ft., and the clear width 
throughout is 16 ft. The north and south abut- 
ments and wing-walls are of Derbyshire rock- 
faced sandstone (from the old Trent Bridge). 
The hauling-path on the north side is constructed 
of timber piling, securely braced and bolted 
together, except next the abutment, where the 
road is carried on strong iron brackets. The 
foundations of the whole masonry are carried 
down through the Trent gravel into the red 
marl rock, which lies from 8 ft. to 9 ft. below 
the bed of the river, and all the masonry is built 
in ground lias lime and washed Trent sand. The 
embankments of the approaches are pitched at 

the base to prevent scour, and the roadways are 
metalled and fenced with timber. The clear 
waterway between the abutments is 356 ft.. 
which is divided into six bays or spans. There 
are five spans of 50 ft. each, and one span of 
106 ft. (inclading the cylinders) for the naviga- 
tion; the latter is next the northern bank of the 
river. The small spans are formed of wrought- 


iron plate girders, 4 ft. deep, one on each side of 


the bridge, but all these are bolted together, and 
form two continuous girders, each 250 ft. long. 
These rest on the abutment at one end, and on a 
pair of iron cylinders at the other, and are in. 
termediately supported by four piers constructed 
of timber. Friction rollers and frames are used 
on every bearing, and every provision made for 
expansion and contraction. The large span con. 
sists of a pair of bowstring girders, 12 ft. deep 
in the centre and 4 ft. deep at the ends. These 
are of careful design and excellent workmanship 

and are supported at one end by the north abut. 
ment, and at the other by the pair of cylinders 
above mentioned. The bowstring girders are 





entirely of wrought iron, the top boom is 2 ft. 
wide, and 1 ft. 9 in. deep, and the bottom boom 
2 ft. 6 in. wide and 2 ft. deep; the bracing and 
vertical pieces are of tee and angle iron. All 
the transverse girders are of wrought iron, 12 in. 
deep, and have cambered surfaces to receive the 
roadway, which is formed of Memel timber 6 in. 
in thickness, viz., 4-in. longitudinal timbers, and 
2.in. transverse wearing-plates. The channels 
are of angle iron, and cast-iron grates receive 
the surface water. 

The pair of cylinders forming the large pier 
are of cast iron, 6 ft. in diameter, sunk by means 
of divers into the solid red rock, and filled with 
Portland cement concrete, upon which teak bed. 
plates are bolted down to receive the ends of the 
girders. The total height of the cylinders is 
28 ft. The foursmaller piers are formed each of 
six large timber piles, driven down into the rock, 
and framed and braced together with timber 
and iron, and protected from scour by granite 
pitching. 
The toll-house is at the north end of the’ 
bridge, and consists of a building of a Gothic | 
character, built of brick and stone, and having a 
tiled roof. There are four rooms, with other 
conveniences, above the basement floor. | 

The bridge was origiually designed with three 

large spans or waterways, with ornamental bow- | 
string girders, each 120 ft. wide in the clear, and | 
two iron cylinder piers in the river; but this 
design, as before stated, was obliged to be modi. | 
fied, on account of the great and sudden rise in| 
the price of iron and other materials. The 
present design, however, provides a strong and 
substantial bridge, and forms a pleasing object 
in the landscape. 
The engineer to the company, from the time 
of the Parliamentary application to the comple- 
tion of the bridge, was Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, 
M.Inst.C.E.; and the contractors have been as 
follow :—For the stonework, masonry, and timber 
piers, Mr. Wm. Smart, of Nottingham; for the 
ironwork, Messrs. A. Handyside & Co., of Derby ; 
for the toll-house, Mr. D. E. Lynam, of Not- 
tingham. 

The chairman of the company, Mr. H. Martin, 
J.P., opened the bridge with the following 
lines :— 

Firm in our purpose, true to our intent, 


With this our bridge at length we span the Trent. 
e, 





With you, Tarbotton, Smart, and Handy: 
The daugers of the flood we may deride. 
To @ passage o'er it weinvite, — 

And guarantee you safe by dsy and night, 
Advance, my friends, this day is Waterloo, 
Eighteenth of June,—it is our opening too; 
Open I now proclaim the bridge to be,— 
To-morrow ve take toll, to-day you're free, 








ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, LEWES ROAD, 
BRIGHTON, 


Tuts church, which was consecrated on the 
lst of May last, has been built by the sons of 
the late vicar of Brighton, the Rev. H. M. 
Wagner, to the memory of their father. The 
architect is Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., and the 
building is of unusual size for a modern parish 
church, being 174 ft. 4in. in length internally, 
and 69 ft. 6 in. between the aisle walls. The 
clear width of the nave and chancel is 40 ft. 
The height from the nave-floor to the ridge 
of the ceiling is 70 ft., and to the ridge of the 
roof 83 ft, The tower will be oblong in plan, 
50 ft. by 26 ft. Gin. It will stand over the 
chancel, but at present is only built up as far as 
the roof. When complete, it will be about 150 ft. 
in height. The charch is built of brick, with 
constractive features in Darley Dale and Port- 
land stone, the internal wall-surfaces being 
plastered. The most notable feature in the 
interior is the high altar, with its approach of 
ten steps, and lofty reredos, shown in our view. 
The reredos is of wood, enclosing large oil 
paintings, which combine into two groups, the 
lower symbolising the Incarnation, the upper 
the Atonement. The pictures are by Mr. H. E. 
Wooldridge, and the carving, both of the reredos 
and the rood and its beam, are by Mr. J. E. 
Knox. The woodwork of the reredos is gilt. 
The furniture of the chancel is of mahogany. 
There are the usual choir-stalls, and above, on 
the right, is a gallery for a band, and on the left 
will be the organ, which is now being made by 
Meesrs. Hill. The top of the low screen and 
several other parts of the chancel are of Sussex 
marble. There isa second altar.table in the small 
Chapel on the right of the chancel. The present 
fittings of the nave are temporary, except the 
font, which is of Sussex marble, enriched with 








friends. The font stands on a raised platform, 
and is surrounded by a rail. Over the principal 
entrance is a group in terra-cotta, by the late 
J. B. Philip. The church, as it now stands, has 
cost about 15,0001. 





The following is the artist’s description of the 
reredos :—“ It is divided into twenty compart. 
ments, arranged in two rows, one above the 
other, and two smaller panels on each side of 
the altar. In the upper row of compartments 
the subjects are as follow :—Centre: figure of 
Christ on the Cross, not in agony (as the usual 
way of representing this subject is), but trium. 
phant in expression, and crowned with a king’s 
crown ; below him stand St. John and the Blessed 
Virgin as witnesses, with their faces turned to 


the people; above, on the left, are St. Mary 


Magdalene and Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 

on the right the good centurion aud the penitent 

thief. Then, in the first panel to the left, we 

have St. Mark, in yellow and green, and St. 

Matthew; and in the next and outermost the 

other two Evangelists, St. Luke and St. John; 

and, behind, St. Paul, with Phoobe and Priscilla. 

The first panel on the right of the centre con- 

tains Adam and Abel, the next Abraham, Moses, 

Elijah (a bronzed half-naked figure with a green 

drapery), Isaiah, and Ezekiel. The centre panel 

of the lower row is occupied by the Adoration of 
the Magi, with St. Joseph and St. Anna. The 
panels on the right of this are devoted to the 
chief personages of the old dispensation not 

represented in the upper row,—Ilst, Jadges: 

Joshua, Gideon (with his cloak and lamp), 
Deborah; 2nd, Priests: Samuel, Aaron, and 
Eleazar; 3rd, Kings: David, Hezekiah, Josiah ; 

4th and 5th, minor prophets. Oa the left will 

be found personages notable in Church history,— 

lst, the Fathers: St. Jerome (in his traditional 
cardinal’s dress), St. Gregory (wearing a mitre, 
as Bishop of Rome), and St. Ambrose; 2nd, 
monastic characters: St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the great founder of the 
system of theology still taught in the univer. 

sities; 3rd, Royal persons: St. Elizabeth of 
Hangary, St. Margaret of Scotland, St. Louis of 
France, and King CharlesI. of England. In the 
5th panel we come down to modern times, with 
the missionary bishops, founders of the six chief 
colonial churches ; and in the 6th are represented 
modern worthies and benefactors of the Church : 
Bishop Wilberforce, Mr. Keble, Mr. William 
Gibbs; also three persons in whom the people of 
Brighton will feel an interest: Mr. Joshua 
Watson, Mr. Mitchel), and the late Vicar, Mr. 
Wagner. The four smaller compartments below 
contain the chief champions of truth against 
Paganism,—on the left, St. George, St. David, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick ; and on the right, 
Judas Maccabsous, Judith, and the three Holy 
Children, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
The upper row of figures, while they are divided 

into panels by the carved work which surrounds 

them, are more or less connected by a landscape, 

the horizon of which runs across the whole width 

of the reredog. In the lower row the same result 

is obtained by means of the dark curtain upon 

which the coloured figures are relieved,” 








INJURY TO BUILDINGS BY LIGHTNING. 


Durine the last fortnight scarcely a part of 
this country but has suffered severely from the 
effects of lightning. Houses and barns have 
been burnt down, church-steeples and high 
chimney-stacks have been struck, lives have been 
lost, and cows, sheep, and pigs have been killed 
wholesalo. Indeed, scarcely a provincial paper 
but chronicles some fatality from the electric 
fluid. Our electricians have in vain proved that 
copper lightning-conductors, if not absolutely & 
preventive, are in the main a great 
against the danger ; for owners of property and 
others still neglect providing their dangerous 
buildings with conductors. As regards churches, 
it would, perhaps be a fair estimate to state 
80 per cent. as un F 

One singular property of the electric fluid, not 
hitherto observed, is, that leather boots are & 
great attraction,—in many cases the lightning 
actually tearing them off men’s and womens 
feet. This year the same fact is recorded ; and 
in one case the owner of the boots escaped 
without injary. This incident might be followed 
up to advantage by electricians. At Ha 
Marshes, a man was killed, hia boots stri , 


and two holes in the ground were found where 





agates and other stones, the gifts of various 


the boots were struck. 
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ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, LEWES ROAD, BRIGHTON.—NMza. Somers Cuarke, Jun., ARCHITECT. 
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THE RESTORATION OR REBUILDING 
OF WORCESTER GUILDHALL. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Town Council to 
consider the question of repairing, restoring, or 
rebuilding the Guildhall, and to make orders 
thereon, was held on the 15th inst. The minutes 
of the last meeting having been confirmed, the 
Mayor read the following letter which he had 
received ia reference to the business which the 
Council were about to consider :— 

“Understanding that the question of rebuilding or re- 
constructing the Guildhall is to be t before the 
Council on Tuesday, I write to say that I rely on their 
good faith to employ me for the work, since I was awarded 
the principal premium in the com And I also 
wish to mention, having the highest opinion of the pro- 
fessional skill and experience of your city surveyor, Mr. 
Rowe, to whom, if the competition is to be ignored, the 
execution of the work would ordinarily be entrusted, and 
who has consented to act with me, I shall have great 
pleasure in carrying out the work conjointly with him. 

I cannot but express my regret that any professional 
gentleman, when a competition was invited, instead of 
fairly entering the lists, and so submitting his design, 
should subsequently bring it forward; and I think in 
honour it should be rejected. And as regards the only 
plan for the reconstruction submitted in competition, as 
its author has himself abandoned it submitting new 
designs, I think it should be considered as withdrawn, 

ill you please lay this letter before the Council ? 
Curist. G. Waray, F.R.1.B.A., Architect.” 

Some other letters having been read, Coun- 
cillor Airey moved the following resolution :— 
“That in any plan that may be adopted for re. 
building, re-constructing, or otherwise altering 
the Guildhall, the Council is of opinion that the 
present front should be retained.” In moving 
this, Mr. Airey expressed his earnest hope 
that deference would be paid to the recently- 
declared opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott with regard 
to the retention of the present front of their 
hall. He (the speaker) wished to retain the two 
Charleses, and he believed that the Corporation 
would incur the odium of many gentlemen of 
taste in the town, if the present front was 
destroyed. Mr. E. L. Harrison seconded. 
On being put to the vote it was lost. The fol- 
lowing, on the motion of Alderman Edward 
Webb, seconded by Councillor Williamson, was 
declared to be carried :—“ That for the purpose 
of more fully considering the question of re- 
building and reconstruction of the Guildhall, the 
chairman of the various committees be added 
to the Survey, Building, and Property Com- 
mittee, and that they have power to cali in pro- 
fessional aid if they think it necessary, and to 
report thereon.” 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF LIVERPOOL. 


In the Builder of the 17th of April, we 
referred to the present water supply of Liver- 
pool, and to two alternative proposals of Mr. 
Bateman, C.E., for a further supply from Bleas- 
dale and Wyredale, in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers Wyre, Brock, and Calder, and also for 
obtaining a supply from the Cumberland lakes. 

At the request of the water committee of 
the Corporation, Mr. Bateman has just furnished 
the committee with a second lengthened and 
elaborate report, in which he makes several im- 
portant and highly-interesting statistical state. 
ments as to the future required supply of water 
for the increased population and trading neces. 
sities of the town. The committee desired Mr. 
Bateman to give his opinion with respect to the 
Wyredale and Bleasdale projects, more especially 
with reference to the cost of a reservoir of suffi- 
cient capacity to compensate for twelve millions 
of gallons of water per day from Wyredale, and 
the cost of conveying that quantity of water 
per day from a store-reservoir, including the 
cost of the requisite filter-beds. The committee 
also desired him to report as to the cost of 
supplying eight millions and three-quarters, and 
thirteen millions and a quarter of gallons per 
day respectively from the Bleasdale, or Brock 
and Calder sources. In complying with this 
request, as will be seen below, Mr. Bateman 
makes ‘some interesting comparisons between 
the Wyredale and Bleasdale, and the Camber. 
land lake projects, intimating a continuance of 
his preference for the latter. 

Mr. Bateman goes into a detailed statement 
to show that the Wyredale project, complete and 
independent, including a com reservoir, 
and the site and construction of the Liverpool 
store-reservoir, would cost 1,340,0001. for 
12,000,000 gallons ; and that the Bleasdale project 
would involve an outlay of 1,376,000l. for 
13,000,000 gallons of water per day. The two 
schemes combined would supply the town with 
about 25,000,000 gallons per day, for » gross 
outlay of 2,716,0001. He adds, however, that to 








this must be added the cost of filtration, which 
must be capitalised at 4 per cent. in order to 
compare the cost of these schemes with that 
from the Cumberland lakes. Filtration of the 
whole quantity, taken at 2501. per annum on each 
million gallons per day (which was a low esti- 
mate of the cost) represented a capital sum of 
155,0001., making the total cost, for the purpose 
of comparison with the Ullswater scheme, 
2,871,0471. for 25,000,000 gallons of water per 
day. 

Adverting to the Ullswater project, he remarks 
that the cost of the first 10,000,000 gallons of 
water per day, should that scheme be carried out 
jointly with Manchester, would, in equal propor. 
tions, be 1,815,256, including interest on outlay 
and other expenses. The cost of the second 
10,000,000 gallons would be 605,4171., making a 
total of 2,420,703. for 20,000,000 gallons per 
day. From this point every succeeding 10,000,000 
gallons up to a total of 40,000,000 gallons per 
day would cost from 600,000/. te 700,0001. In 
comparing the cost of the Bleasdale and Wyre. 
dale projects with the Ullswater scheme, he had 
omitted all cost of filtration in the latter, because 
the water would be collected in the purest pos- 
sible condition, and would require no outlay for 
filters, nor any annual cost in filtration, as no 
process of that nature could possibly improve 
the water. The water supplied to Glasgow from 
Loch Katrine was not filtered, but was strained 
through fine copper-wire gauze before it was 
finally passed into the pipes which delivered it 
to the inhabitants. 

He next refers to the water now at the com. 
mand of the corporation being 17,000,000 gallons 
per day, from the Rivington sources and the wells 
together, and states that Mr. Deacon, the borough 
water engineer, estimates that this will be the 
quantity from all sources in 1884. He next 
shows from a conclusion recently arrived at by 
the water committee themselves, that, looking to 
the increased population and demand for water, 
3,140,000 gallons per day, in addition to the 
17,000,000 gallons which the town at present 
posses:es, will be required in 1884. Assuming 
the committee’s calculations to be relied upon, 
that 3,140 gallons per day of an additional supply 
will be the most that will be required in 1884, 
he admits that the Bleasdale and Wyredale pro- 
jects together would be sofficient for the wants 
of Liverpool for many years to come, and pro. 
bably last as long as it would be prudent to look 
forward to. Mr. Bateman, however, doubts the 
soundness of the conclusions at which the com. 
mittee have arrived, and estimates the future 
requirements of the town at much more than 
those set down by the committee. He observes 
that he has always been a consistent advocate of 
a constant supply of water, and at the same time 
of its economical distribution, but that experi- 
ence has taught him how difficult it is to sup- 
press waste, and to keep down the water-supply 
of a town to its legitimate dimensions. Bat 
beyond this, there was an undoubted increase in 
the quantity of water properly consumed. Baths, 
water-closets, personal ablution, house cleanliness, 
garden.watering, and the use of water for public 
purposes, all contributed to swell the demand for 
water beyond that which formerly existed. These 
causes, as well as the demands for trade, were 
constantly on the increase, and must be taken 
into account in looking to the future. Mr. Bate. 
man then goes on to show that from the increase 
which is now going on in the consumption of 
water in Liverpool, the consumption in 1884, 
when Mr. Deacon, the water engineer, estimates 
the population at 856,000, will be 25,000,000 
gallons per day, including what will be required 
for the purposes of trade, which must increase, 
and that after 1884 the probable annual increase 
will be from 800,000 to 1,000,000 gallons per 
day. Under these circumstances he asks what 
will be their means of meeting this demand ? 
The Wyredale and Bleasdale projects completely 
carried out, which would add together 25,000,000 
gallons of water to their present stock, might be 
expected to last out their wants for about twenty- 
five years, but long before that time they must 
have gone far to get any additional supply, and 
they might, therefore, expect little or no rest for 
the next generation in their endeavours to meet 
the wants of their constituents. “If,” says Mr. 
Bateman, “you are satisfied that twenty-five 
years are as long a period as you are justified in 
looking forward to, then your most economical 
course is to out the Bleasdale and Wyre- 
dale projects. If you think it your duty to look 
beyond that time, and to secure an abundant 
supply of excellent water fer a much longer 
period, then I must recommend you to go to Ulls- 





water, from which district you will obtain 
upwards of 20,000,000 gallons per day for an 
outlay of 2,420,0001., while you will get the same 
quantity from Bleasdale and Wyredale for 
2,320,0001., being a difference of 100,0001., a 
sum which is utterly insignificant when com- 
pared with the advantages of the larger 
scheme.” 

Referring to the views held by those who 
believe that there is plenty of water to be ob- 
tained by pumping, Mr. Bateman says he under- 
stands that an opinion is held by some inhabitants 
of the town that none of these expensive schemes 
are necessary, but that they had under their 
feet an abundant supply of excellent water in 
the new red sandstone rock, which might be 
extracted by deep wells and pumping-stations. 
In opposition to this opinion, Mr. Bateman 
shows, from a report made on the subject, in 
1850, by the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, that 
the sandstone generally is pervious, and that 
there is no probability of obtaining the required 
supply. He also proves by figures that the cost 
of wells and pumping-stations would be greater 
than that of any of the other schemes, and that 
as the water supplied would be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Liverpool, and come 
from the surface, it would carry down with it the 
pollution caused by the sewage of the town and 
the manure of the country, and deteriorate the 
quality of the water extracted. 

Mr. Bateman’s report is now under considera- 
tion, and it is expected that one or other of the 
schemes recommended will be shortly adopted. 








METTLACH TILES FOR FLOORING. 


In a communication to the Sprechsaal, the 
organ of the German glass and pottery indus- 
tries, it is stated that mosaic tiles as made in 
England have not the perfect angularity pos- 
sessed by those made in Germany, especially by 
those manufactured in Mettlach, in the Rhine 
Province, and thatthe former, although well burnt, 
lack the metallic hardness of the latter, which, 
on being struck with a flint, emit sparks. It is 
further asserted \that the layer of colour put on 
English decorative tiles is very thin, and soon 
wears off. Large quantities, it is said, of German 
tiles are annually exported to England, America, 
&c.,—a sure sign that they are appreciated in 
those countries. The best kinds of German tiles 
are those made at Mettlach. They are manu- 
factured of clay which, when well burnt, renders 
them porcelain-like ; they are of various colours 
and designs, and are used for flooring, decorating 
facades, and other ornamental work. They were 
first introduced by Villery & Boch, of Mettlach, and 
have since then become widely known as “ Mett- 
lach tiles.”” They are stated to be constantly in- 
creasing in favour, attributed to their excellent 
quality, and the prettiness and pleasing effect 
of design. A second manufactory was esta- 
blished at Mettlach several years ago, and they 
are now also made in Belgium, and at Dresden. 
In 1871, another manufactory was set up at 
Sinzig, on the Rhine. As the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply of these tiles, it is sur- 
prising that the manufactories are not more 
numerous. 

The causes of this scarcity may be sought for 
in the difficulty of the manufacturing process, as 
also in the qualities necessary to form a good tile. 
Well.made tiles should be perfectly straight and 
rectangular, should have no smooth surface, but, 
at the same time, should be perfectly level, and 
none of the laid-in coloured parts should be higher 
orlower. Tiles should alsc be of the same size 
and thickness ; there should be no difference in 
colour; they should not absorb any water, or 
only very little; and, lastly, they should be 
lasting. 

To prevent as much as possible their bending 
during burning, Mettlach tiles are made by the 
dry process. An hydraulic press, served by two 
men for plain tiles, and producing 1,000 tiles per 
day, has been made expressly for their manu- 
facture. The moulds, of cast iron, in which they 
are are somewhat larger than the size 
intended, to allow for shrinking in burning. For 
common tiles, of one colour, used for paving 
trottoirs, the mould is simply filled with the 
pulverised clay mass, and the latter pressed. In 
making coloured tiles, moulds producing depres- 
sions, marking out the design intended, are put 
in before ing the mass. The number of 
workmen employed at the press differs with the 
number of colours to be laid in; great care and 
extreme accuracy being of course necessary in 
the manipulation. 
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As dry-pressed clay tiles do not possess the re- 
quired density and firmness, even if a good 
plastic clay is used; and as, on the other hand, 
they do not shrink in the same degree as the 
colours put on, a porphyry-like feldspar is added 
in the manufacture of Rhenish tiles. The 
amount of flux added depends upon the de- 
scriptions of clay used, which are generally 
those occurring at Vallendar, near Coblenz. 

The coloured masses are prepared in a similar 
manner, by adding a colouring matter. For 
light shades, white or grey burning clays are 
employed, which are shaded by the addition of 
protoxide of cobalt, chrome-green, or other fire- 
proof oxides; for yellow descriptions, those 
turning yellow in burning; for red, those con- 
taining oxide of iron; for black, the latter, with 
an addition of manganese. Beautiful blue, as 
well as pure yellow, shades are most difficult to 
produce. These colouring matters should have 
the same shrinkage as the clay mass. 

The pressed tiles are put together, six or eight 
in a seggar, like those used in burning plates of 
stoneware and porcelain manufactories. They 
are burned in furnaces with back-draught. The 
burning process lasts generally sixty hours, the 
temperature being gradually increased, 
cooling likewise taking place gradually. 








BARRACK BUILDING. 


Tue War Office have delayed year after 
year building new barracks, in the expecta- 
tion that the cost of labour and materials would 
decline. Government now finds that, instead of 
a dimination in wages, each year that “article” 
is rapidly rising, and that the longer they wait 
the worse off they will be; and, what is more, 
good masons, bricklayers, and ters prefer 
to work in the metropolis, and will not take 
country jobs unless tempted. 

The engineers are now, however, hurrying on 
the contemplated heavy works, and an official 
from the War Office visited the city of Durham 
last week in quest of a suitable site for the new 
barracks for the northern district, and has selected 
a large area of ground. The barracks will be 
required to afford accommodation for two regi- 
ments of the line, and the Staff of the North 
Durham and South Durham militia. The pro- 

barracks are now to be commenced with 
all the speed of siege-works. 

The War Office has just issued specifications 
to aselect number of contractors for the erection 
of barracks and other premises required for the 
accommodation of the troops to be assembled at 
the double military centre at Pontefract, where 
a site of about eleven acres has been obtained. 
The tenders must be sent in before the end of 
the present month, and the contract completed 
by August, 1877. It is roundly estimated that 
the cost of the work will, be 70,0001. or 80,0001. 
Accommodation will be provided for 700 or 800 
men. : 





NEW GRANGE TUMULUS. 


Tus ancient relic, four miles west of Drog- 
heda, in Ireland, was discovered A.D. 1698, by a 
person named Campbell. During the ensuing 
year, Mr. Edward Lloyd inspected this cave and 
ite passage, which Dr. T. Molineux described in 
vol. xxvii. of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
according to Mr. Licyd’s description, The 
passage was low at and near the entrance, but 
gradually higher towards the cave, which Mr. 
Lloyd deemed to be about 20 ft. higb, having a 
deep cell, or recess, on each side, and one north- 
ward, opposite to the entrance. Each of the 
cells on the right and left side then contained a 
large stone bason. Mr. Lloyd stated that bones 
of animals, and part of a stag’s head were found 
in this cave, and that a coin of the Emperor 
Valentinian was picked up on the tumulus. Dr. 
T. Molineux subsequently asserted that two 
human skeletons were found in this cave, in an 
eastward position, ‘ The London Archawologia,” 
vol. ii, 1770, and Higgins’s “Celtic Druids,” 
contain the description of this relic, by Mr. Pow- 
nall, Sir RB. Hoare, in his “Irish Tour,” 1807, 
described this relic, with an engraving of the 
cave entrance. These authors and Mr. Lloyd 
deemed it to have been a place of ancient 
sepulture, and the author of “ Beauties of the 
Boyne” believed that it was rifled by the Danes, 
A.D, 862. The tamalus, formerly surrounded by 
large high pillara, some of which I saw extant, 
A.D. 1869, was etated by Mr. Pownall to cover 
about two acres of Jand in a curvilinear form, its 
highest altitude being about 72 ft. The author 





of “ Beauties of the Boyne” stated the height 
of this cave to be 19 ft. 6 in., and 18} ft. long 
south to“ north, by 22 ft. east to west, in- 
clading the cells, the passage being 63 ft. long, 
and on an average 3 ft. wide, but narrower near 
the entrance, and varying in height from 2 ft. at 
the entrance to 6 ft. and 8 ft. nearer the cave, 
where the two stones forming the adit to the 
sacellum are 7} ft. and 7 ft. high. The passage 
is composed of twenty-stones on the right, 
and of twenty-two stones on the left side, 
which vary in height from 2 ft. to 7 ft., being 
2 ft. to 2§ ft. broad. On these stones are 
large supporters of masonry, one of which is 
17 ft. long and 6 ft. in width. The cave is an 
octagon; but Sir R. C. Hoare stated that it 
contained an area of a circle about 17 ft. in cir- 
cumference. The northern recess was floored 
with a stone 6 ft. 8 in. long, and 4 ft. 11 in. 
broad. The eastern recess is 8 ft. deep, 9 ft. 
high, and 7 ft. broad. The two other recesses 
are smaller, The average width of the 

is 3 ft.; but only 26 in. wide at 13 ft. from tke 
entrance. The roof of the cave is similar to that 
adopted in early buildings, before the principle 
of the arch was adopted in architecture. The 


the | author of “ Beauties of the Boyne” suggests that 


“were we to strip the chamber and passage of 
the mound, to remove the domed portion of the 
cave, and to ruplace the outer circle where it is 
deficient, we should have presented to us @ 
monument not unlike Stonehenge.” 

In “ Vallencey’s Coll. Reb. Hibernica,”’ vol. ii., 
p- 211; in Wakeman’s ‘“ Archwologica Hiber- 
nica,” in Ledwich’s “ Antiquities of Ireland,” in 
the ‘‘Kilkenny Archzological Society's Journal,” 
and in the “ Archzologia,” vols. ii. and xxx., 
this relic is described, with engravings of the 
sculpture, &c.,on the stones. It is to be re- 
gretted that the interior of this relic is not as 
accessible as that of Gav’r Iunis is to visitors. 
It merits notice whether the access to the cave 
at New Grange might not be rendered more 
accessible and easy. Cur, Cooke. 








FROM WOLVERHAMPTON. 


A wNeEw vicarage has been erected for St. 
Mark’s parish, at a cost of 2,0001., exclusive of 
the site. The amount has been raised by volun- 
tary contributions of the congregation and their 
friends. The building is of red brick, with Bath 
stone dressings, the roof being covered with 
brindled Broseley tiles, and contains dining- 
room, 22 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft.; drawing-room, 19 ft. 
by 15ft.; library, 15 ft. by 15 ft., with separate 
entrance for parishioners; kitchen, 16 ft. by 
14 ft., with china and service pantries, larder, 
scullery, and the usual ont-offices. On the one. 
pair floor are :— Boudoir, five bedrooms, bath- 
room, w.c., and linen-closets; in the attics, two 
large bedrooms, and box-room. The entrance. 
hall is spacious, and laid with tiles. Near the 
garden entrance is a lavatory; and next the 
parishioners’ entrance is a servants’ staircase. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. H. 
Lovatt, contractor, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Veall, architect, both of 
Wolverhampton. 








THE LATE JOHN SEVERN WALKER. 


We hear with much regret of the death of 
Mr. John Severn Walker, of Stuart’s Lodge, 
Malvern Wells. Mr. Walker was seized some 
time ago with an attack of paralysis, and he 
gradually sank under it. Mr. Walker was sprang 
of an old yeoman’s stock in this county. Accord- 
ing to the Worcestershire ‘Chronicle, he was 
educated under Messrs. Lea & Perrins for a 
chemist and druggist, which business he carried 
on for a period. But having inherited a com. 
petence, and being possessed of a strong love of 
architectural and archwological pursuits, he 
retired from business, and in retirement devoted 
himself, with great energy and application, to 
these studies, which were truly a labour of love 
with him. With the aid of his attached and 
sympathetic friend, Mr. W. J. Hopkins, he had 
begun to build, at the time he was stricken with 
his fatal malady, a Gothic house for himeelf, after 
his own heart, at Malvern Wells. The deceased 
gentleman filled, for many years, the office of 
secretary to the Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, of which he may be said to 
have been the animating spirit. His reporte on 
the subjects of church restoration and re-edifica. 
tion will be remembered by their always honest 
and candid, if sometimes over severe, criticism. 





His acute exposition of the incongruities, eccen.- 





tricities, and defects in style and taste of the 
premiated design for a new Guildhall, and his 
earnest plea for the retention of the front of the 
existing edifice first operated to divert the local 
public from running after idols. For this the 
Worcester public are indebted to the late Mr, 
Severn Walker; and by the mouth of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., the correctness of his views as to the 
preservation of this front has since been fully 
established. 





JAMES DOWLING. 


A rew artists and friends were last week 
around the open grave of one who was 
lately bright and at work am them,—the 
grave of James Dowling, one of the old school of 
miniature-painters, whose portraits were suc- 
cessful as likenesses, while their high finish and 
carefal drawing command for them a superior 
place in that now much neglected style of art. 
He has died deeply lamented, and his memory 
will be held dear by numerous friends who will 
long retain a vivid recollection of his high prin- 
ciples and integrity, combined with much refine. 
ment of nature, which never showed to greater 
advantage than when he was full of wit, song, 
and anecdote in general society. 











THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AT LAW. 
DISPUTED LIABILITY, 


At Lambeth Police- court, the Rev. J. F. 
Lingham, rector of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, was 
summoned for having neglected to pay ll. 15s. 
and 381, 8s. 2d., the cost of surveying and shoring 
ap a structure known as the wall of St. Luke’s 
Churchyard, Norwood. Mr. Biron, barrister, 
appeared in support of the summons, and Mr. 
Meadows White, barrister, on the part of the 
defendant. 


The application was made under the Dangerous Struc. 
tures Act, and the contention was that the defendant was 
liable to pay the expense of the survey, and also of the 
hoarding and shoring of the wall of the churchyard of 
St. Luke’s, which was certified to be in a dangerous 
state. About twelve months since a summons was taken 
out at this court, and Mr. Chance made an order that the 
work should be done, and, in default, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works be empowered to carry out the same and 
recover the cost. The Board had the work done, and now 
sought to recover the same from the rev. defendant, on the 
ground that in law he was “‘ the owner of the churchyard ”* 
and responsible for it being kept in proper repair, 

Mr, Biron cited authorities in support of his proposi- 
tion. The district was created in the 58 Geo. 1IL., and 
the church established in 1825, in consequence of the in- 
crease of the population. At a vestry meeting in 1819 it 
was resolved to build four new churches known as St. 
John’s, Waterloo-road; St. Mark’s, Kennington; 8:, 
Matthew’s, Brixton; and St. Luke’s, Norwood. 

Mr. Meadows White did not dispute that the sum 
claimed had been expended, but he submitted that 8t. 
Luke’s was distinct from the mother chureh of St. Mary, 
and that the incumbent of 8t. Luke's was r ible. Ie 
would adage hard indeed on Mr, Lingham that, being 
the rector of the parish church, he should be made liable 
for all the four churches as well as the mother church. 

Mr. Ellison said he was of opinion that the defendant 
was not responsible, and dismissed the summons. If it 
was desired he should go through the Acts of Parliament 
he would do so, and would adjourn the case for that pur- 


“a. Biron said he did not desire it, and would accept 
the decision of the Court. 

An application was made for costs on the of Mr. 
Lognam, and Mr. Ellison ordered Mr, Ling to be 
paid 51, 58. for costs, 

The Board of Works seem often to be very 
unfortunate in their legal affairs. But what 
about the poor Rector? We hear that he had 
to expend 50l, in the defence, and the magistrate 
could only award him 51. towards it ! 








THE SUGGESTED UNION OF THE 
INSTITUTE AND ASSOCIATION. 
Sizk,—Your last impression contains mention 
of the message sent to the Architectural 
Association from its committee, as to the sug- 
gested with the R.LB.A. The 
—— un ee to Mr. Lewis's aye 
give the key to the negative tone adopted b 
sub-committee. 4 
The student-members of the profession, find- 
ing their masters continually breaking faith 
both in the letter and spirit of their “articles,” 
naturally have no ce in the fature of on 
Association in which the masters’ voice might 
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ture: this would effectually set the question 
at rest, and in future “articles” both parties 
could make the necessary alterations to suit 
their purposes, and those under existing terms 
would know their legal position and rights. 

The question is, therefore, I am afraid, looked 
at from one side only : take another view. 

It is granted on all sides that it is most de- 
sirable the profession of architecture should 
have a thoroughly representative society at its 
head, somewhat similar to the Law Society. 
In the new council of this reconstructed institu- 
tion, there is no reason why the junior members 
of it should not be as thoroughly oar eae as 
they are now in the committee their own 
Association. 

The ordinary meetings of both societies aro 
now very nearly equal in all respects, and could 
continue to be of the same character. 

The various classes of design, constraction, 
&c., could go on without any change. 

The circulating library could be much in- 
creased, while the more bulky and valuable 
works could be for reference only. 

Under these circumstances, neither the Insti- 
tute nor the Association would individually lose 
much ; while the gain to both, and the profession 
at large, would most certainly warrant the neces- 
sary little sacrifice of pride, and so on. 

If you consider it worth while to insert this 
letter I should, with your permission, have plea- 
sure in submitting detailed regulations calca- 
lated to embody the wishes and suggestions, and 
I hope meet the approval, of both societies. 

R. E. P. 








THE RYDE TOWN COUNCIL AND 
PARTY WALLS. 

Siz,—I am much pleased to read in your 
valuable journal that you consider the recent 
resolution of the Ryde Town Council “ unwise,” 
and I may say, judging from the local papers, 
that there is great dissatisfaction on the part of 
the leading ratepayers upon the course the 
Corporation have I see that a local 
correspondent, signing himself “ Safety,” does 
not mind telling them plainly what he thinks of 
their doings, and in concluding expressed a wish 
that a letter should be written to the Builder 
to expose their wrongdoings. Although I do 
not happen to be a ratepayer, Iam closely in- 
terested in property there, and in the good of the 
town, and it grieves me to find a Corporation 
encouraging the erection of “unsafe” houses, 
for such a course brings discredit upon a town. 

From what I can learn it appears that there 
have been very hard quarrels at Ryde, and a 
few years ago, the majority of those now in the 
Council were called upon to resign, and did so, 
in connexion with a matter as to the purchase 
of the gas works. Well, it appears that up to 
that period the bye-laws which required that all 
party walls should be carried up through and 
above the roofa had not been enforced. At this 
time a new council was elected, composed of 
several of the leading gentlemen of the place, 
and a new surveyor was also elected, and a 
better state of things was inaugurated ; in fact, 
the bye.laws were enforced, and after a few 
summonses, the builders settled down comfort- 
ably to carry them out. Unfortunately the 
newly-constituted council retired last November, 
and the old ones managed to get in again, and 
afterwards the new surveyor left, having ob- 
tained a better appointment, and the person who 
formerly filled that office was again elected ; the 
consequence being, that at a small meeting the 
other day, where nearly half of the majority for 
not enforcing the bye-laws were, it is stated in 
the local paper, “ either builders, dabblers in brick 
and mortar, or supporters of jerry-built houses,” 
the resolution in question wasecarried. It is sug- 
gested that (the present corporation being un- 
popular) this course is adopted with a view to 
getting the builders of these gingerbread houses 
to “ vote right’ next November. It is therefore 
very clear that it is a party.wall question in an 
election point of view only, instead of structural, 

Now, sir, is it not a scandalous shame that 
such matters should be left to the discretion of 
an utterly incompetent body of men? The 
mayor is a surgeon, and great professor of sani- 
tation, but he always votes with his “ party,” 
and there were but three men present to 
this “invitation to break the law,” and all for 
what purpose ? 

One of the three gentlemen is an architect of 
very many years’ standing, and all honour to 
him for the resistance he offered to the passing 
of the resolution; but it all went “in at one ear 
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and out at the other” of those who had attended 
purposely for undoing a good work. 

Sir, in Ryde, in consequence of the neglect of 
the council in former years, there are hundreds 
of what are termed “ jerry-built” houses, having 
4} in. party-walls only, with no walls through 
the roof, and totally insecure against fire; and 
does not this recent action of the Conncil make 
one wish that an Act of Parliament should be 
passed making such works compulsory, the 
same as vaccivation, registration, &. ? 

An Aprrer or THE “ Burnper.” 


menial 


















































































NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


Ir is gratifying to chronicle that the great 
landowners of the North of England are at last 
sensible that the cottages on their estates have 
been, from time immemorial, a disgrace to civili- 
sation; and that the day has arrived when, if 
they do not improve on their own account, legis. 
lative measures will compel them to abolish 
their uncleanly pigstyes and hovels. 

The Dukeof Northumberland was one of the first 
to set the good example, and during the past week 
the Dake has personally inspected the tenantry 
on his estates at Whitley, Culvercoats, Tyne- 
mouth, North Shields, and Percy Main. So far, 
certain portions of land are to be laid out in 
sites, and offered specially for building about 
300 workmen’s cottages; whether any ‘are to 
come down or be improved is not yet known ; but 


it is a good beginning. 








A COTTON MILL, SOWERBY BRIDGE. 


Prospzct Mitt, burnt down in 1873, has been 
re-erected in a substantial manner, and is again 
partially at work. It is an immense struc- 
ture, being 55 yards long and 31 yards wide, 
whilst the rooms are all lofty, well lighted, and 
well ventilated. There are fourteen windows on 
each side of the building, and ten at each end, 
and as these are some 8 ft. by 5 ft., a great 
volume of light ia poured in, and even in the 
middle of the rooms, which are of such great 
width, there is ample light for the workpeople to 
perform their most delicate operations. The 
architect for the building has been Mr. T. W. 
Helliwell, of Brighouse, who has built a great 
many mills in the neighbourhood, and his designs 
have been carried out by Messrs. Gledhill & 
Turner, masons, Sowerby Bridge. In each story, 
and ranning in line with the window-heads 
entirely around the building, are sshlar throughs, 
which give a solidity to the whole structure. 
Another improvement has been introduced into 
the new mill, and one which will not only be a 
great convenience, but will conduce materially 
to the safety of the workpeople, in case another 
fire should unfortunately break out. This is the 
construction of a second staircase from top to 
bottom. When the mill was destroyed by fire, 
there was but one staircase, at the south east- 
end of the mill, and this was left intact after 
the conflagration. A second one has now been 
made, completely of iron, at the north-west 
corner, so that there is ample provision for the 
safety of those employed. The two lower rooms 
of the mill are fireproof, whilst those above are 
underdrawn and whitewashed, the pillars and 
beams throughout being painted light blue. 
Between each bay, in every room, are venti- 
lators, covered on the exterior with lattice-work. 
These are provided with doors, and can be opened 
or closed at pleasure. The rooms are about 
13 ft. Gin. high, so that they present a marked 
contrast to many of the old-fashioned mills of the 
neighbourhood, and must be considerably more 
conducive to the health of those employed in 
them. On the north side of the mill are the 
scutch and cotton rooms, which are fireproof from 
base to roof, and separated from the main build- 
ing by two thick walls and a staircase. Iron 
doors are also applied on each floor, instead of 
the wooden ones formerly in use. There area 
hoist and well at the south-east corner of the 
building, and on the north side there is a venti- 
lation shaft, into which is drawn all that loose 
material which flies off cotton when in course of 
manipulation. This is accomplished by means 
of a fan-exhauster, attached to openings in the 
floor of each room. In the former mill the 
boilers were under a portion of the fabric, but 
now this is not the case, and they occupy a house 
to themselves. In this provision has been made 
for three boilers ; but only one has been placed. 
It is an ordinary two-fiued boiler of 40-horse 
nominal power, working up to a pressure of 80 Ib. 
to the square inch if necessary, made by Messrs. 
Pollit, of Bolton. Some Galloway tubes have 
been placed in jt, and it is fired by one of Vicar’s 
patent smoke-preventers. Mesers. Ramsden 
have also adopted Green’s Economiser, in which 
water can be heated to 300 degrees before it has 
passed into the boiler. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Joseph Evans Memorial at Worsley.—The 
monument designed to perpetuate the name of 
Joseph Evans, botanist, of Boothstown, was un- 
covered on the 12th inst. It is placed over the 
remains of the deceased, in the burial-ground 
attached to St. Mark’s Church, Worsley, near 
the west end of the church, and is composed of 
polished red granite from Peterhead quarries, 
and stands 9 ft. high, on a polished red granite 
plinth 2 ft. 10 in. square, upon which stands a 
moulded base; above this base is the plain part 
of the monument for the inscriptions, which are 
four in number, one on each side, deeply cut and 
gilt. Above this part is a moulding, from the 
top of which the monument is carried from a 
square to an octagonal form, from which rises a 
spirelet forming the upper part. The spirelet is 
ornamented at its base with four gablets, and 
terminates with an ornamental cross on a 
moulded base. The monument will be sur- 
rounded by a blue stone coping, and planted all 
round with flowers. The design is by Mr. 
Samuel Derbyshire, of Worsley, by whom also 
the work has been executed. 

The Carmichael Statue for Dundee.—The fall. 
sized model of this statue has now been finished, 
and consigned to the hands of Mr. Huatchison’s 
founders, who have undertaken to produce the 
work in bronze within about four months. 
Though the figure, which is in the sitting pos- 
ture, has a height of 11 ft., the whole will be 
turned out at one casting, with the exception of 
the head, which will be cast separately, and sent 
to the artist for careful retouching. 

Memorial of the late Rev. Wm. M'‘Clure, 
Derry.—In the vestibule of the First Presby- 
terian Chureh, Derry, there has been erected a 
mural tablet in memory of the late Rev, William 
M‘Clure, who for nearly half a century was the 
pastor of the congregation of First Derry. The 
memorial is Classic in style, harmonising with 
the architecture of the building. The back. 
ground is of black Belgian marble, about 8 ft. 
high. The base is heavily-moulded Sicilian 
marble, carried on carved brackets, surmounted 
by a panel bearing the inscription, having on 
each side trusses of white statuary marble, with 
a moulded cornice of Sicilian marble. The upper 
part of the tablet is composed of blocking, with 
raised centres, bearing the crest of the deceased, 
supported on each side ,by carved trusses, above 
which stands an urn of white statuary marble. 
The work was executed by Mr. Robert Kell, 
sculptor, from a design by Mr. William M‘Elwee, 
architect, both of Londonderry. 

Statue of the late M. Van de Weyer.—The 
Louvain Gazette says that the jary to whom was 
entrusted the decision upon the merits of thirteen 
models sent in for competition for the memorial 
of the late Belgian Minister, have decided that 
the statue and pedestal by M. Charles Geefs is 
worthy of being erected, and that the statue and 
pedestal by M. Vanderlinden, of London, has 
merited the prize of 1,500 francs. 








Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society. 
This society held its annual gathering at Grant- 
ham on the 16th and 17th inst. At ten o’clock 
an excursion party of the members of the Society 
started from the Church Trees, to visit the 








A New Wesleyan Chapel at Windsor.— 
The Wesleyan oe body at Ligaen ove 
followi :—Somerby, ley, Hamby, | about to erect a new chapel, at a cost, including 
ja ity sy where eh ate eesti and | the of the land, of about 7,0001. The 
partaken of), y, Burton Coggles, Bitchfield, | site of the building is the corner of the Alma 
and Boothby. The Ven. Archdeacon of Stow/and New roads. The building will be in the 
acted as the cicerone of the party, and as each | Gothic style, and will provide accommodation 
place was visited described the principal features aons. There will also be rooms for 


for 650 per 
of the buildings, ecclesiastical and lay, which | conducting the Sunday School. The architect is 
were inspected. 


Mr. Morris, of Reading. 
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THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS 
NUISANCE. 


Acain and again, in years gone by, we have 
called on the authorities to rid the Knightebridge- 
road of this nuisance, eyesore, and damage. All 
agree that it ought to be swept away, and yet 
there it remains. Oa Saturday last the Knights- 
bridge Improvement Committee, consisting of 
residents of Prince’s-gate, Queen’s-gate, Bel- 
gravia, and Knightsbridge, waited upon Lord 
Henry Lennox, First Commissioner of Works, at 
Whitehall-place, for the purpose of securing 
its removal. 

Lord Alfred Churchill introduced the deputa- 
tion, and read a memorial from the residents in 
the districts of Prince’s-gate, Queen’s-gate, Bel- 
gravia, and Knightsbridge, to represent the con- 
stant annoyance and disgust they felt at the 
discreditable condition of the Kensington-road 
in proximity to the Knightsbridge Barracks. 
They suggested that the plot of ground on which 
the barracks stand would, if vacant, obtain an 
enormous sum, probably sufficient to purchase 
ground in a less valuable spot and pay the cost 
of new barracks, and also pointed out that there 
is no spot in London where an improvement has 
been so extensively and influentially sought, and 
where the grand result would be so conspicuous 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. Lowe, M.P., said the last Government 
had determined that the barracks should; be 
cleared away. 

Many objections to the continued existence 
of the barracks were urged by the different 
speakers, and in reply Lord Henry Lennox pro- 
mised to do his utmost to press upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of the removal of the 
barracks. 

The barracks have been, for many years past, 
condemned both by military and medical autho- 
rities, and, at the present time, scarlet fever has 
manifested itself among the troops, and the 
children of the soldiers spread it in the locality, 








STEALING BRICKS, 


Grorce THorn, 35, bricklayer, was indicted 
at the Middlesex Sessions, on the 18th inst., before 
Mr. P. H. Edlin, Q.C., assistant judge, for stealing 
2,278 bricks, the property of Mr. Thos. Andrew 
Walker, trading as Messrs. T. & C. Walker, con- 
tractors, of Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 


The prosecutor is the contractor for the East London 
Railway, in the construction of which a large number of 
bricks are required, which are conveyed by carts from 
Free Trade Wharf to Wapping. The prisoner, who is 
a builder in a small way of business, lives in a street on the 
line of route between the two places, and one of Mr. 
Walker's workmen, named William Vincent, having seen 
another workman named Brown, alias Hoppy, emptying 
a cart-load of bricks at Thorn’s house, communicated with 
his employer. A search was made by the police, and the 
number of bricks mentioned in the indictment was found 
in the prisoner's cellar. 

Mr. Montague Williams said that unfortunately the 
prisoner had yielded to a sudden temptation, and as this 
was the first time in which he had been placed in so pain- 
ful a position, he trusted that the Court would deal as 
leniently with him as possible. 

The Assistant Judge said that it was a most serious 
offence to tempt servants to rob their employers, and he 
should therefore pass sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Mr. Fevix Warxer, builder, of Leatherhead, appeared 
toasummons at Lambeth, for refusing to pay William 
Norman, a carpenter, the sum of 3s. 5d. alleged to be due 
to him for wages, This was a case which very greatly 
interested both master and servant. The complainant 
was a carpenter, and commenced work for the defendant 
on Tuesday, the Ist inst. Nothing was said as to what 
wages were to be paid. On the followiog Saturday he re- 
ceived one hour's notice to leave, and defendant offered 
him 8d. per hour for the work he had done. The com- 
plainant refused to accept such a rate, and demanded 9d. 
per hour as being the usual wages for carpenters. 

Mr. Chance asked complainant if he had any arrange- 
ment with defendant about wages before commencing to 
work, and he said he had not. Mr. Chance said accordin 
to that admission complainant commenced work 
went on until the end of the week before complaining as 
to the price he was to receive. He then demanded 9d, 
per — which defendant refused to pay as his terms 
were 8d. 

The defendant said he could see complainant was not 
worth even 8d. per hour, and called two witnesses to bear 
out that statement as well as to show that others em- 
ployed were not paid more than 8d. per hour. It was 
also shown that complainant had been told before the 
a ge me the rate was 8d. per hour, 

Mr. Ohance said cases of the kind were lately being 
brought before him, and it was extraordinary that men 
prior to oe gerd — = not inquire what rate of 
wages was paid. It wou very hard upon masters to 
have such demands made, He dismiased the summons, 








West Wittering Church.— The ancient 
parish church of West Wittering, near Chichester, 
is undergoing thorough restoration, 





BELL, BUOY, AND LIGHT. 


From earliest days, I remember well the 
historical story, “‘ The Inch Cape Bell”; moored 
off the Cape, to warn mariners of old, by ocean’s 
perpetual motion ‘twas tolled. Whether storms 
raged, or light breezes fell, unceasing the dong 
from the Inch Cape Bell. What was useful and 
merciful, would be a boon now. Not to be 
deemed silly, to moor one off Scilly, I trow. A 
lamp could be added,—a brilliant red light,—ears 
and eyes appealed to each cloudy night. Should 
a ship foul this beacon, no harm to deplore, 
the light would be blighted; bell ring as before. 
In Humanity’s name, yea up, dare, and do; 
devise and contrive to save ships and crew. 
Lives, precious lives, fast sink ’neath the waves; 
men not to be spared find too early graves. 

R. 








THE ENFORCEMENT OF CHARGES FOR 
PAVING. 


Tue apportionment among owners of houses of the 
expenses of paving streets is frequently the cause of 
disputes between the authorities and the persons called 
upon to pay. The local authorities have power, —im 
the Metropolis at least,—to summon any persons re- 
fusing to pay their proportion of the cost, before a 
magistrate, but the discretion of the magistrate in such a 
case has not hitherto been defined. A decision in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench (Nesbit, appellant, v. Board of 
Works for the Greenwich District, respondents) has just 
been given, itor 3 bece the magistrate before whom such 
a case is brought has no power to decide whether such a 
claim is just or not. 

The ap t had been summoned before a magistrate 
for refusing to pay 21/., the amount to be contributed by 
him towards the paving of a street in which a house, his 

roperty, was situated. The expenses had been estimated 

y the Surveyor to the Board at 447/., and the appellant 
objected that the apportionment was not correctly made, 
and that its principle was not right and fair, The respond- 
ents urged that the ee had no power to go into the 
question of the principle on which the apportionment had 
been made; and the point was reserved for the superior 


court, 
The Court, comprising Chief Justice Cockburn, and 
Justices Blackburn, Mellor, and Field, ruled that whether 


the apportionment was right or wrong, the seqate 
could not review the pelaaigle on which it was 2, 
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STAINED GLASS, 


Edinburgh.—The filling in of the third of 
the series of stained-glass windows for the 
choir of St. Giles’s Cathedral is completed. 
The window is in the north aisle, and has 
been erected to the memory of Robert Steven- 
son, the engineer of the Bell Rock Light- 
house and other similar important undertakings, 
the inscription being :—“In memory of Robert 
Stevenson, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., Engineer to the 
Northern Lighthouses; born at Glasgow, 1772; 
died at Edinburgh, 1850. Erected by his sons, 
1875.” The three main upright lights are sub- 
divided by a transom, and terminated at the top 
with flowing tracery. Throughout the three 
upper compartments the design is illustrative of 
“The Entry into Jerusalem.” The triumphant 
crowd, bearing aloft their palm-branches, and 
strewing the ground with their garments and 
flowers, form, with the calm central figures of 
our Lord and his attendant Apostles, an effective 
composition. Inthe tracery are angels bearing 
scrolls, with the prophecy of Zechariah, “ Behold 
thy King cometh unto thee. He is just, and 
baving salvation, lowly, and riding upon an ass.” 
The three under compartments contain respec- 
tively representations of Christ purging the 
Temple, Christ preaching daily in the Temple, 
and Christ commending the poor widow at the 
Treasury. As in the former windows, the design 
is in accordance with the general plan of the 
Restoration Committee, which is to have in the 
choir windows a complete illustration of the life 
of our Lord. The whole has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Herdman 
R.8.A., by Messrs. James Ballantine & Son 
George-street. 

Oundle.—An additional stained.glass window 
has been placed in St. Peter’s Church, over the 
west door. Viewed from the chancel, it presents, 
in the left-hand light, a full-length figure of 
St. Peter, surmounting the text,—“Feed my 
lambs.” In the right-hand light is the figure of 
St. Paul, representing the apostle’s conversion. 
The window, executed by Mesers. Clayton & Bell, 
has been erected as a thankoffering by the Rev. 
John Creeser, who'was formerly curate, in 1870, 
to the late vicar of Oundle, 

_Worksop.—The first of a series of stained-glass 
windows has been put in the new Church of St. 
Jobn by Mrs. Watkin, widow of the late Mr. 
Robert Watkin, of London. The window is on 





the south side of the chancel, and has been 
erected asa memorial. The two principal figures 


are, Our Saviour standing with the Book of 
Lifein His hand, and with the print marks on 
the nails on His feet; and of St. John leaning on 
the breast of Christ. Underneath are two 
medallions representing Mary coming to the 
Sepulchre, and finding the Saviour missing ; and 
St. John and our Saviour, The artists are 
Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of 
Bloomsbury. The east window has also been 
filled with characters, representing the leading 
traits of our Saviour’s life (occupying three 


panels) at the expense of Mr. C. G. 8. Foljambe, 


underneath which is the memorial inscription, 

Stalybridge.—A stained-glass window, exe. 
cuted by Messrs. Mayer, has been erected at 
the east end of Dukinfield chapel, near Staly- 
bridge. The window is divided into three lights, 
and represents the following parables :—The 
Prodigal Son, the Sower, the Good Samaritan, 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, the Pharisee and 
Pablican, and the Talents. 

Horncastle.—A stained-glass window, to the 
memory of the late vicar, has just been placed 
in the west end of the north aisle in St. Mary’s 
Church. The subject is taken from the life of 
St. Peter, and is divided into three compartments, 
with suitable texts beneath each panel. The 
south-west light represents the “Call of St. 
Peter,”—“ Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” In the centre is the “ Charge,”’— 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build 
My Church.” In the north-west is “The De- 
liverance from Prison,”’— Arise up quickly.” 
The dress of St. Peter is of dark green, witha 
lilac mantle, and is the same in the three subjects. 
In the window-head on each side is an 
angel bearing a scroll, with the texts, “ Feed My 
Sheep,” “Feed My Lambs.” In the centre is 
a half-size figure of our Saviour lifting up His 
hand in blessing. At the bottom of the window, 
in gold-coloured letters, on a dark ground, is 
the inscription. Mr. Preedy, of London, sup. 
plied the window. 

Leeds.—A stained-glass window, in memory 
of the late Mr. Edward Rooke, who was one of 
the patrons of the Leeds Parish Church, and of his 
widow, has jast been placed at the west end of 
the north gallery of the church by the members 
of his family. The whole window is new, the old 
mullions having been replaced by work of a some- 
what lighter character, although the general style 
of the former window has been retained. The 
glass has been supplied by M. Cappronier, of Brus- 
sels. The new window is divided into three 
principal compartments, the smaller lights above 
being filled in with figures of angels in various 
attitudes of praise, and scrolls. The chief centre 
compartment represents our Lord in the act of 
his Ascension, and the scroll in connexion with 
it contains the passage, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” To 
the right the Resurrection isdepicted. Anangel 
in white raiment is sitting on the opened tomb, 
and the scroll contains the words, “ He is risen : 
He is not here.” To the left our Saviour is ad- 
dressing some of his followers, and the words on 
the scroll are, “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” 

Freemantle (Southampton).—A coloured win- 
dow has recently been added to the west end of 
this church, through the liberality of Mr. Robert 
Ingram, one of the churchwardens, by Messrs. 
Bailey & Mayer, of London. In the upper light 
is represented the trial of Abrabam’s faith in the 
offering up of Isaac. In the four lower openings 
are the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, an illustration of an event in the life of 
each of them being depicted underneath. Several 
of the stone pillar capitals, bosses, and corbels, 
in the interior of the church have recently been 
carved in floral devices, by Mr. Munday, of Free- 
mantle. 

Belton (Lincolnshire). — A stained glass 
window haa recently been placed in the north 
side of this ancient church, making the fifth in 
the same edifice. It is erected to the memory 
of the late Mr. R. R. Dixon, J.P., and is the gift 
of his widow, Mrs. Dixon, of Beltoft. Groups 
of figures represent the question of the tribute- 
money (Matt. xxii.), On the top portion of the 
window are two m containing the 
letters, “R. R. D.—R.R.L.D.,” and the whole is 
surmounted by a representation of the family coat 
of arms. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Wailes, Son, & Strang, of Newcastle. 

Taunton.—A memorial stained-glass window 
has been placed in the east end of the Cemetery 
Episcopal Chapel, Taunton, by the Rev. H. @ 
Rogers, formerly senior curate of St. Marys, 
Taunton, and now vicar of Cranbourne, Dorset, 





to the memory of his father, Mr. George Rogers, 
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late of Roughmoor, near Taunton. The window 
is of Flemish workmanship, having been executed 
at Bruges, and consists of three lights, or com- 
partments, the subjects illustrated being the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. 

Towcester.—A stained-glass window has been 
erected in this church by Miss Drayson, of 
Pattishill House, in memory of her brother, Mr. 
Thomas Drayson. It is placed on the south side 
of the chancel, and its subject is the Ascension. 
The window is of three lights, the centre light 
being occupied by our Saviour, and three 
disciples, with figures of the eight other disciples 
filling in the side lights. The base is filled in 
with three angels holding scrolls, bearing the 
words,— The same Jesus which is taken up from 

ou into heaven shall come in like manner as ye 
ec seen him go into heaven.” Mesers. Ward 
& Hughes, of London, were the artiste. 

Long Sutton.—A memorial window of stained 
glass, in memory of the late Mr. Adderley 
Howard, has just been erected at the east end 
of the nave of the parish church. The window 





is divided into five compartments, each division | g 


representing two types or passages from the Old 
Testament. The artists were Mesers. Ward & 
Haghes, of London; and the architect, Mr. J. W. 
Smith, Adelphi, London; the masonry being com- 
pleted by Mr. W. Brown, of Lynn. The cost is 
about 6001. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Appleton Wiske (near Northallerton).—This 
ancient church has been restored and reopened. 
The original walls, south doorway, and chancel 
arch (the latter Early Norman work) are in good 
preservation; but the modern roof, gallery, 
windows, pews, and flooring were very dilapidated. 
The ground outside having gradually been raised 
above the plinth.course, and the old church 
being neither spouted nor drained, the place was 
dampand cold. The old walls are of Osmotherley 
stone, 3 ft. thick, dressed facework inside and 
out, and some curious mural inscriptions were 
discovered on removing the plaster, which are now 
made visible. The old gallery has been taken 
down, the dilapidated roof, windows, and pews 
removed, and the ground outside lowered. A 
new traceried open-timbered roof of pitch pine, 
and new traceried windows of Early English 
character, glazed with obscured white quarries, 
have been introduced. The seats are open 
benches of pitch pine, varnished. The gables 
have been raised, and a new bell-turret added, 
the old bell, dated 1621, being re-hung. Mauch, 
however, yet remains to bedone. Mr. W. Stead 
was the architect. 

.—The corner-stone of a new church 
has been laid at Dudley with full Masonic 
ceremonial. The church is to be erected in the 
place of the iron church, which has for some 
time inadequately supplied the requirements of 
the crowded neighbourhood of thé Docks and 
Wellington-road. Messrs. Davies & Middleton 
are the architects, and Mr. W. Nelson is the 
builder. 

Bracebridge.—The restoration of the Parish 
Church has just been completed. The improve. 
ments consist in new roofs, floors, and seats 
throughont; cleaning and pointing the east side 
of the tower; new arcades and aisles to north 
side of the nave and chancel,—the latter for the 

-room and vestry, the usually monotonous 
line of lean-to roof being broken by a small 
gabled transept, containing children’s seats. 
The roofs are tiled, and have stone copings and 
crosses. The ridge tiles are copied from those 
originally used. The doors, desk, screens, 
vestry fittings, and chancel stalls are of oak, the 
remaining fittings of deal. The alleys are paved 
with 4-inch red quarries; the chancel with orna- 
mental tiles. A new three-light window is 
inserted in theeast end. Cathedral rolled glass, 
in small — in varied tints, is used for the 
glazing. e pulpit and reredos are of stone. 
A new base, shafts, and caps, have been added 
to the stem of the font, and the whole fabric 
has been thoroughly cleaned, repaired, and 
pointed, except three sides of the tower, which 
are deferred for want of funds. The inner 
surface of the walls and the spaces between 
the rafters are . The warming is 
effected by Porritt’s u stove in the 
nave, with pilot stove in the vestry. The work 
has been executed under the direction of Mr. 
J. T. Pearson, of London, who is architect to 
the Dean and of Lincoln, Mr. R. 
Young, of Lincoln, was the builder employed, 
and Mr. Samuel Chivers the clerk of the works. 

Hennock (Devon).— This church, some two 
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miles from Bovey Tracey, has been re-opened 
after restoration. About a year ago Mr. James 
Wills, of Teignmouth, formerly a resident in the 
parish, undertook to restore at his own cost the 
inside of the charch. The works consisted of 
new windows, floors, seats, pulpit, reading-desk, 
re-plastering the walls, repairing and restoring 
the ceilings, removal of galleries, opening out the 
tower arch, and substitution of low seats for high 
pews. After the moulded oak ribs of the aisle 
ceilings had been repaired and cleaned, the poor 
and bare appearance of the nave ceiling, induced 
Mr. Wills to direct the introduction of new 
moulded oak wall-plates, circular and longi- 
tudinal ribs and carved bosses to correspond with 
those of the aisles. A emall portion of the nave 
ceiling retains a specimen of ancient work, con- 
sisting of gilded raised stars and other orna- 
ments, arranged in diaper on a blue boarded 
ground ; this portion of the work has been re- 
paired and the new gilding and colouring made 
to harmonise with the old. The tower is now 
divided from the body of the church by a low 
lazed screen and the lower portion of the tower 
has been appropriated for a vestry. The walls of 
the tower, of good ashlar work, were left in their 
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of the chancel boarded and painted. The whole 
is covered with red Broomhall tiles. The win. 
dows are glazed with cathedre!l glass of several 
tints. The internal fittings are all open benches 
of pitch pine. A heating apparatus has been 
pat in by Haden & Son, of Stourbridge. The 
structare has been erected by Mr. James 
Adkins, of Walsall, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Griffiths, architect, 
Stafford. Its cost, exclusive of the tower and 
spire, and the site, which was given by Lord 
Hatherton, is upwards of 7,0001. 
Shedfield.—The foundation stone of the new 
charch to be erected here was laid on the 24th 
ult, by Mr. Frederick Townsend, late of Shed- 
field. The church, which will be in the Gothic 
style of architecture, is to seat 1,000 people, and 
it is estimated that when completed it will cost 
little short of 4,0001. At present, however, only 
the nave and chancel will be built. The architect 
is Mr. John Colson, of Winchester; and the 
builder Mr. T. R. Knight, of Wickham. When 
the new church is taken into use, the old one 
will be pulled down, and the materials devoted 
to the erection of a parsonage-house on an 
adjacent site, which has been given by Mr. 
wosend. 


original state, but devoid of plaster. In the| To 


south wall of the church were discovered two 
doorways, one over the other, the lower giving 
entrance to and the upper exit from the stair- 
case to the rood-loft. These doorways have 
been opened out and their jambs cleaned. The 
seats are of English oak, the ends moulded and 
cut, and the reading-desk and tower screen carved 
by Mr. Hems, of Exeter. Mr. Wills has placed 
a stained-glass window in the south aisle in 
memory of his two sons, and has also borne the 
expense of repairing the bells and their cage. 
Mr. John Chudleigh, of Exeter, was the architect, 
and Mr. R. Collings, of Chudleigh, the contractor. 


Farley (Wilts).—Through the munificence of 


the Hon. Mrs. Fox Strangways (mother of the 
present Earl of Iichester) a reredos has recently 
been erected at All Saints’ Church, from the 
designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect. The 
church itself, constracted of brick, is interesting 
as being one of the few erected in this country 
during the seventeenth century. The new 
reredos occupies the whole of the east end (some 
22 ft.), the extreme height of the central part, or 
reredos proper, being about 9 ft., and of the 
wings or sides some 5 ft.6in. The material 
used in the constructional part is Caen stone, 
bat polished Devonshire marble, alabaster, and 
mosaic have been largely used in its embellish- 
ment. Over the altar are three panels, in which 
are mosaics from Signor Salviati’s studio. 
These are flanked by pilasters of polished 
Derbyshire alabaster, and the whole is sur. 
mounted by a cornice, taking a semicircular 
shape in the centre, and having carved patera 
underneath. On either side of the altar-table 
are panels of inlaid Torquay marbles. The wings 
are panelled with Devonshire polished marble, 
in dressings ef Caen stone, against which and 
supporting the same are alabaster columns, sur. 
mounted by capitals, ornamented by patere. 
The reredos has been made and placed in situ by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

Walsall.—The new church of St. George has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
The building is in the Early Decorated style. It 
is arranged to accommodate 677 adults, and con- 
sists of a nave, with clearstory, 98 ft. 9 in. long, 
54 ft. high to the apex, and 29 ft. 6 in. wide, 
divided by five arcades for aisles, north and 
south, each 9 ft. 3 in. wide, and makiog the total 
internal width 53 ft. The chancel is 40} ft. 
long, and 20 ft. wide, with an o: ham ber on 
the south side, divided from the chancel by a 
carved stone screen, and vestries on the north 
side. Entrance will be obtained by a doorway 
and porch on the south side of the nave, and an 
entrance and » surmounted by a tower 
and spire, 166 ft. high, on the north side; but 
the erection of the north porch, tower, and spire 
is, for the present, deferred. The exterior is 
built in coursed rubble work, with local lime- 
stone, with facings of Codsall and Penkridge 
stone. The interior faces of the walls are of 
local bricks, banded into the stone and plastered, 
with the exception of the plintbs and a few 
bands of bricks about 1 ft. wide, which are of 
pressed bricks, pointed ; as are also the relieving 
arches over the arcades, windows, &c. The 
internal facings are in Bath stone, except the 
piers to the arcades, which are of York stone, 
the capitals being carved. The floor is paved 
with encaustic tiles, excepting beneath the seats, 
which is wood. The roofs are of pitch pine, 
that of the pave being open timbered, and that 

























Luddington.—This little church has been re- 
opened after renovation, the expense of which 
has been borne by the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
church is dedicated to St. Margaret, and consists 
of nave, chancel, south aisle and porch, with a 
west tower and spire. The architecture is 
chiefly of the Tador style, dating from the 
fifteenth century, but there are the remains of 
thirteenth-century work in the buttresses at the 
west end of the nave, and in the windows of the 
chancel. The tower is a small one, and upon 
this a new spire has been erected. The roofs are 
all new. The gurgoyles have been restored, and 
also the parapets. The seats are chiefly new, 
and the old ones still in use have been restored. 
The floor has been taken up, and re-laid with 
Yorkshire stone, and the windows have been 
restored and newly glazed. The exterior stone- 
work has also been re-pointed and that in the 
interior of the building has been restored. The 
old chancel, which was of modern construction, 
but in a dilapidated condition, has been taken 
down, and a new one erected. The old windows 
have been re-inserted, and an east window has 
been erected to harmonise with the whole. The 
floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic tiles, 
and there are new seats, pulpit, and reading- 
desk, carved English oak having been used 
generally. The altar is surmounted by a reredos, 
painted by Mr. Daniel Bell, of London, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion. The work has been 
carried out from plans prepared by Mr. Car- 
penter, of London, by Mr. H. F. Allen, builder, 
of Leicester, at a cost of about 2,500]. Mr. 
Lucas was the clerk of the works. 

Willoughby.—This church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, having been restored, has been re-opened 
by the Rev. Dr. Ryan, vicar of Bradford, for- 


merly Bishop of the Mauritius. While the former 
architectural character of the building is still 
retained, internally a great change has been 
effected. The chancel has been entirely rebuilt 
from the foundations, the walls of its predecessor 
having been only 9 ft. high, with regular barn 
roof, flat plastered ceiling, with wooden east 
window. This has given place to a light and 
airy chancel, with a “cradle roof” of stained 
pitch pine, and a four-light east window, with 
stone mullions and 
of the past that have been retained being the 
sedilia and piscina, which have been refixed in 
the south wall. An organ-chamber has also been 
added to the chancel, occupying the site of what 
was formerly used as a vestry. A doorway on 
the south side and a belfry door have been 
stopped up, and the plaster which formerly 
covered the cuter walls has been taken off, and 
the granite work re-pointed. Several of the 
windows have been restored with new mullions 
and tracery. The planking and leadwork of the 
roof of the nave are new, as is also the roof of 
the north aisle. The high-back pews have given 
place to low open pews of stained pitch pine, and 
the floor of the nave and ‘chancel has been laid 
with fi 
Minton tiles. A carved oak pulpit and reading. 
desk have been placed on the south side of the 
chancel arch. The restoration has been carried 
out at a cost of 1,500). Mr. Smith, of John. 
street, Adelphi, London, was the architect; and 
the contract was 
builders, Leicester. 


3 the only relics 


bordered with black and red 


let to Messrs. Osborne, Bros., 
West Derby.—The memorial stone of the 


“Thornton” chancel and chapel, in enlargement 
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of St. James’s Church, West Derby, has been laid 
by Mrs. John Chorley Reade, of The Elms, West 
Derby. The additions will consist of the entire 
reconstruction and extension eastward of the 
chancel arch of the present church, viz.:—A 
chancel 41 ft. by 22 ft.; a north aisle, 26 ft. by 
15 ft.; a corresponding aisle on the south side, 
appropriated as the organ-chamber and large 
vestries for the clergy and choir. The chancel 
arch will rest on two massive red marble pillars, 
and will be flanked with smaller arches into the 
aisles, the whole embraced by the wide single 
span roof of the nave of the church. The 
chancel will unite with the aisles on either side 
by means ofa triple arcade resting on red marble 
pillars. The ceiling of the chancel is to be 
finished in wood graining, with moulded ribs 
and carved bosses, with a cornice and frieze. 
A quintuplet window fills up the eastern 
gable. This window will be filled in with 
stained glass, by Wailes, of Newcastle. 
Below the window will be a reredos of Caen 
stone, alabaster, and marble, in five panels. 
The benches for the choir will be of oak, carved 
and moulded. Besides the work at the east end 
of the church, the west end will be entirely re- 
modelled. The designs have been prepared by 
Messrs. W. & J. Hay, architecte. Messrs. Jones 
& Sons are the contractors, Mr. Barker doing the 
mason work, Mr. Holt the plumbing, &c., and 
Mr. Rogerson the carving. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dorchester.—The Wesleyans of Dorchester 
having decided upon building a new place of 
worship, consequent on the smallness of the old 
chapel in Durngate-street, plans were prepared 
by Mr. W. S. Allardyce, of Fordington, archi- 
tect; and the contract of Messrs. Davis & Son, 
of Dorchester, builders, was accepted, their esti- 
mate amounting to about 3,0001. The site of 
the building, which is of the Italian style of 
architecture, is in South-street, where it has a 
frontage, one side of the structure running 
for some distance parallel with Darngate-street, 
The front is composed of Bath stone, in which 
is introduced an admixture of Ridgway stone. 
Over the entrance is a carved arch, and here a 
fine triple-light window is inserted, filled with 
plain glass. The seats, which are open, are con- 
structed of pitch pine, stained and varnished, 
and there is accommodation for 400 worshippers, 
the children being seated in a gallery over the 
entrance. The floor of the chapel is laid with 
Portland stone, bordered with tesselated tiles 
from the Poole Pottery Company. The pulpit is 
of oak, carved. The building is very light, the 
windows, with the exception of an oriel window 
at the end of the building, being all filled with 
plain glass. A school-room is attached, with 
various other rooms for the‘ teachers, meetings 
of classes, &c. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, intended for the use of the Welsh con- 
gregation, now worshipping in Arkwright-street, 
Everton, has been laid by Mr. Richard Davies, 
M.P. The site of the new building is at the 
angle of Shaw-street and Stony-hill, fronting the 
grass plot in front of Everton Toffee-house. The 
ground-plan comprises a nave 60 ft. long and 
33 ft. wide; two transepts, 16 ft. by 7} ft.; 
organ chamber, 13 ft. by 6 ft.; vestibules and 
entrances, 8 ft. wide, with an end gallery over 
the same, projecting 9 ft. into the body of the 
church. The interior of the roof will be wagon- 
headed with moulded pitch-pine ribs and beams 
intersecting below the plastering, Accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 450 persons. The pews 
and other internal fittings will be of pitch pine, 
worked clean and varnished. All the entrances 
will be laid with tiles. The windows will be 
glazed with cathedral glass having coloured 
borders. The roofs will be covered with Bangor 
slates in two colours. The walls will be built of 
brick; the front and one side will be lined 
externally with Yorkshire parpoints, and all the 
dressings will be of Stourton stone. Most of the 
windows will have two lights, with quartrefoil 
between at the heads. The transepts will have 
large triple windows. The front elevation will 
have a central gable and two wings, the junction 
of the two presenting a bold buttress on one 

side, and on the other an octagonal turret carried 
up into a spirelet. 70 ft. in height. The school- 
room will be 47 ft. by 33 ft.,and 11 ft. in height; 
and there will also be a classroom and caretaker’s 
cottage. The building will be enclosed with a 
low, battlemented wall and iron railings. The 
style adopted is Geometrical Gothic. The archi. 


tect is Mr. Richard Owens. The estimated cost, 
exclusive of land, is about 3,000. 

Macclesfield.—On the Ist inst. the new Trinity 
Wesleyan Chapel here was opened. The site of 
the building is the highest part of the ground 
facing the west wings of the Infirmary in Cum- 
berland. street. The style is Gothic; the 
material used is Tegsnose and Hollington stone. 
The tower and spire at the north-west corner are 
a height of 130 ft. In the front central gable, 
which adjoins the tower, and rises to a height of 
62 ft., is the principal entrance, which has 
moulded jambs, columns and carved capitals, 
moulded and carved arch, and vestibule windows 
on each side. One of the gallery entrances also 
forms a feature to the front, the other gallery 
entrance being under the porch at the base of 
the tower. Over the principal entrance is a 
five-light window, with traceried head and 
stained glass border. At the back are vestries 
and school-rooms, forming side gables. The 
length of the interior (exclusive of orchestra 
recess at one end, and children’s gallery at the 
other) is 76 ft., and the width 50 ft.; the chapel 
affording accommodation for 1,000 worshippers. 
The roof is formed of pitch pine beams and 
supports, having a semicircular ceiling in the 
centre. The outlay has been about 8,0001. 
Mr. George Roylance was the principal con- 
tractor, and the subcontractors were :—Mr. 
Firth, for the stonework ; Mr. Davis, the plumb- 
ing; Mr. Wood, gas-fitting and ironwork; and 
Mr. Williams, the varnishing. The decorative 
work has been carried out by Messrs. H. & S. 
Chandley, Warrimgton. The architect was Mr. 
C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool. 

Wakefield.—Seeing the necessity for a larger 
school and place of worship, the members of 
the United Methodist Free Church some time 
ago resolved to erect a new chapel and school at 
a cost of about 2,7001., to be conducted on the 
voluntary principle—all sittings free. A site at 
the corners of Hatfield and Saville streets was 
secured, and on the 5th inst. the foundation- 
stone was laid. The main entrance to the build- 
ing will be by a broad flight of steps from 
Saville-street. The body of the chapel will be 
68 ft. long and 39 ft. wide, and will seat about 
450 adults; at one end will be a gallery capable 
of seating 200 children, making a total of 650 
sittings. Advantage has been taken of the rapid 
fall of Saville.street to place under the body of 
the chapel five class-rooms, large school-room, 
kitchen, heating-chamber, and other roome, 
water-closets, &c., which are entered almost on 
a level with the school-room floor from the door- 
way at the lower end. At each end of the 
building from this floor extends a staircase to 
the chapel floor, the one at the left hand being 
continued to the gallery. The minister's vestry 
is placed on the mezzanine floor. The style of 
architecture is Gothic, adapted to the require- 
ments of the plan. The roof will be of mode- 
rately high pitch ; part of the principals, exposed 
to view, will be dressed and varnished, and will 
rest upon stone moulded corbels. The building 
will be faced with red pressed brick outside, with 
half stone dressings and blue Staffordshire brick 
string-courses. The seats will be radiating on 
plan. Mr. F. Simpson was the architect; and 
the work has been let to the following con- 
tractors :—Brick, Messrs. Flower, Brothers ; 
joiner, Mr. Charles Squires; plumber, Mr. 
Brooke; slater, Mr. Rycroft; plasterer, Mr. 
Charles Driver; and painting, Mr. George 
Strafford. 

New Wortley (Leeds).— On the 31st ult., Mr. 
Charles Watson laid the foundation-stone of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel at New Wortley. The 
new edifice, the site for which adjoins the present 
one, will be built of brick with stone dressings, 
the style adopted being the Early Gothic. Accom. 
modation will be provided on the ground floor 
for 534, and in the galleries for 391, making a 
total of 925 sittings. The chapel will have an 
open - timbered roof, boarded, stained, and 
varnished, and will be well lighted. The present 
building is to be made into schoolrooms, and will 
be connected with the new one by a corridor, 
giving the scholars direct communication to the 
galleries without going through the body of the 
chapel. The building is to be inclosed by a 
boundary wall and palisades, and the outlay is 
estimated at 3,8001. Mesers. W. Perkins & Sons 
are the architects. 

Reading.—A new Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
erected on a portion of the site of the late 
Union Workhouse, in Thorn-street, has been 
opened. The building is raised about 8 ft. above 
the street level, so as to obtain space for school 





and class rooms under the chapel, It has thus 





been necessary to excavate only about 4 ft. or 
f ft. The chapel is 32 ft. wide by about 50 ft. 
long, and will accommodate about 290 to 300 
persons, and galleries can readily be placed, if 
necessary, at the sides and end. The chapel 
is fitted up with open seats, and a rostrum or 
raised platform for the minister having open 
ornamental balustra<les io front, and a reading. 
desk. The exterior of the building is of a 

ue character, and is faced with red 
brick, with white brick and Bath stone dresg. 
ing. The cost was about 1,2001., exclasive of 
fittings of school and class-rooms. Mr. Charles 
Smith, of Reading, was the architect; and Mr, 
Reavell, of Windsor, the builder. 

Great Sampford.—The old Baptist chapel here 
was a very uncomfortable place. The walls 
were of lath and plaster; it had a double roof 
running from side to side; its width was 38 ft., 
length 32 ft. Inside wasa flat ceiling, 16 ft. from 
the ground-floor. T'wo wooden pillars stood in 
the centre, to prevent the roofs from falling in. 
A gallery, containing four rows of seats, ran 
along three sides of the building. In the early 
part of last year the front wall was observed to 
be giving way, and it was therefore resolved to 
build a new chapel. Mr. J. Ward, of Saffron 
Walden, architect, accordingly prepared plans of 
a chapel, with 350 sittings, and a schoolroom 
behind for eighty children. This chapel will be 
33} ft. wide by 47 ft. long, the sides red brick 
with white rastics, the front white brick with red 
rustics. There will be two entrance-doors in 
front. The walls are to be 20 ft. high. It is to 
have a gallery across the front, and the roof open 
to the collar-beam. Facing the gallery will be 
the minister’s platform, with baptistery in front, 
raised 18in. above the ground-floor. The builder 
is Mr. G. Whiffen, Saffron Walden, whose tender 
is 7951. 

Abingdon.—On the 28th ult., the Wesleyan 
Trinity Church, in the Albert Park, and which, 
during the last eighteen months, has been in 
course of erection, was formally opened for public 
worship. The building, upon which about 7001. 
have been expended, is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and contiguous to it a school and 
a chapel-keeper’s residence have also been built. 
The church consists of nave, transepts, chancel, 
organ-chamber, minister's vestry, tower and spire 
at the north-west corner and south porch. The 
clear length of the nave is 72 ft., and the 
width 37} ft.; the width across the transepts 
is 66 ft., and the chancel is 34 ft. by 17 ft. 
The height to the ridge of the nave is 48 ft. 
The walls are built of native rag-stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and the spire is also of 
Bath stone, and rises to a height of 128 ft. All 
the timber work and fittings are of pitch pine, 
and the heating is with Woodecock’s patent 
apparatus. The school-room is 65 ft. long, 22 ft. 
wide, and 28 ft. high. There are also two 
infants’ galleries, and two class-rooms, with the 
usual offices. The work has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Woodman, 
architect, Reading, by Mr. King, of Abingdon, 
and Mesers. Symms & Co., of Oxford, builders ; 
and Mr. W. Rogers, plumber, Abingdon. 








The Law of Master and Apprentice.— 
At the monthly Petty Sessions at Easingwold, 
on the 15th inst., before Mr. F. Swales, Captain 
Waite, and the Hon. Payan Dawnay, a youth 
named Thomas Smith was summoned for having 
absented himself from the service of William 
Rymer Belt, builder and stonemason, Crayke, 
near Easingwold. The defendant had been in 
the employ of the complainant for three years, 
the master being under the impression that 
Smith was his apprentice. Defendant thought 
differently, however, and on the 26th of May last 
left his work and refusedtoreturn. Mr. Watson, 
who appeared for the complainant, said that it 
would be recessary for the bench to decide 
whether a certain writing (produced) was an 
indenture of apprenticeship or an agreement for 
service for the time being. Mr. Crumbie, in 
defence, contended that the document was an 
ordinary apprentice’s indenture, that instead of 
bearing a stamp value 2s. 64. it had only been 
stamped with a sixpenny stamp, and that unless 
thecomplainant would consent to pay the penalty 
of 101. his case must fall through. The magir- 
trates, being of opinion that the ment was 
an indenture of apprenticeship, and invalid with- 
out the stamp, dismissed the summons, [t 
transpired during the hearing of the case that 
large numbers of apprentices in the district, 
having been similarly ‘“ bound,” could at once 
leave their masters with impunity. 
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UNSANITARY DUBLIN IN 1875. 


Dustin improves in public buildings in a few 
of her leading thoroughfares, but the domestic 
architecture of the old city in its once fine busi- 
ness and private streets is woe-begone. Streets 
that half a centary since could boast of a wealthy 
gevtry and a sprinkling of nobles, are now from 
end to end let in tenements. Even twenty-five 
years since several of the streets to which we 
allude, on the north and south sides of the city, 
fianked on each side with well-built red brick five. 
story mansions, were inhabited by merchants, pre- 
lates, lawyers, and renowned public men, and the 
hall-doors of these mansions now swing ajar from 
early morn till night to accommodate the outs and 
ins of a dozen of families, who crowd their floors 
from basement to attic. The tenement lodger 
having invaded the finest streets, is preparing to 
shoot round the corners of the grand old public 
squares, and as we looked upon the palatial 
dwellings there a few days since, we almost con- 
cluded that melancholy, and something worse, 
had marked them for her own. Dablin is a 
semi-deserted city, the streets and pathways are 
never crowded as they were once, and save some 
public incident of note is occurring, one wonders 
how the host of small shopkeepers and business 
people live, for their business seems of a dead- 
alivesort. To besure, the publichouses and taverns 
have a look of noisy trade and garish show, bat the 
heart of Dablin is broken and hollow, and the keen 
wail of her many miseries is heard upon the winds. 
In a word, Messieurs, the capital of Ireland is 
municipally murdered,—her traders are pressed 
to the earth with the weight of taxation, and her 
working population in front and back streets, 
lanes and alleys, are poisoned by foul air, and 
encompassed by fouler dirt. We boldly chal. 
lenge a denial. We have traversed the city, 
north and south, east and west, and her outlying 


townships, which now contain what shonid | 


be the inhabitants of the city, but who have fled 
from it to escape taxation and dirt; and every- 
where we have visited within the city we have 
met with similar pictures of decay, neglect, 
and dirt. Nuisances abound, and obstructions 
block the way; projects are rife, but sanitary 
action is almost nil, or, at best, make-believe 
effort. The street that is boasted of as the finest 
in Earope had tons of dirt on its surface; it isin 
a bad state of repair, full of ruts, and, when not 
seen enveloped in blinding dust, it is found 
covered with mud and muddy pools, under the 
action of a storm-shower, or the watering- 
carts of its corporate custodians. Leaving 
its streets, we passed into the council-chamber 
or hall of the rulers of the streets on a meeting- 
day, and, as a visitor, we saw the same want of 
order and business in the proceedings as we 
witnessed in the management of the city with- 
out. The purification of the Liffey and the main 
drainage questions were the questions before 
the house, but there was “no house ’’—not suf- 
ficient to constitute a quorum—uatil an hour 
after the appointed time. When business com. 
menced at last, it was evident that there were 
hobbies to be ridden, and more than one party 
and spokesman of a party were determined to 
have matters their own way. In fact, the town- 
council meeting was a meeting for edification of 
the few and the disgust of the many; and it 
ended, as many meetings end in that hall, by 
references back, amendments, and adjournments. 
Thus has the subject of the purification of the 
Liffey been bundled and bandied about for years 
by the cross-purposes of men personally inte- 
rested in their party moves, and utterly oblivious 
as to the lives of the inhabitants. 

The present thrice-amended main drainage 
scheme, which the Corporation cannot carry out 
now without an amended Bill, is utterly beyond 
the power of the city to carry successfully 
through, under its present weight of taxation, 
which amounts to nearly 10s. in the pound. Were 
the interception of the sewage effected by 
parallel] sewers, even then the health of the 
city would be far from what is needed. Before 
the intercepting sewers are constituted, the house 
and street drainage of Dablin need looking to. 
It may with truth be said that hundreds of the 
streets and thousands of the dwellings of the 
people are in a far worse sanitary condition than 
the Liffey, and the state of the latter is bad 
enough indeed. How can it be otherwise? The 
drainage connected with many of the old houses 
of Dablin lead nowhere or are choked up, and 
the house drainage of some of the modern cheap 
buildings in the skirts of the city is a mere make- 
believe. In the back-streets and lanes slops, 


ashes, cabbage-leaves, stable manure, and worse¢ 





buisances are to be found upon the streets, not 
lying for hours, but sometimes days, before they 
are carted away by the fewscavengers employed. 
Many of the men who sweep the streets we 
found to be utterly broken.down creatures, 
scarcely able to hobble along with their brooms 
and shovels, and naturally trying, whenever 
opportunity afforded, to kill time as softly as 
they could. We repeat that many of these 
sweepers are long past their labour, and it is 
questionable indeed if it be a charity to employ 
them at the ratepayers’ expense at the kind of 
work they are unable to perform. 

The sewers that discharge their volume of 
filth into the river are not the only nuisances 
that pollute the Liffey. Oa either side of the 
river we witnessed the tumbling in of solid 
matter. Day and night hawkers of fish and 
vegetables pitch their offal into the river, watch- 
ing a favourable opportunity for getting rid of it. 
At night much more refuse from premises along 
the line of the river is quietly got rid of, and 
winked at. 

Any person who walks down the line of quays 
on either side will notice steaming water of 
various hues issuing from some of the sewers. 
When the tide is low, this hot water, which 
comes from some manufacturers’ works, falls on 
the thick oozy mud uncovered on the foreshores, 
aud up issues a thick foetid or pestilential par- 
boiled stench, indescribable and perfectly stag- 
gering and suffocating. The tributaries of the 
Liffey,—the Camac and Poddle—empty hourly 
into the former an untold amount of the most 
foul and variously commingled filth; and from 
above Island-bridge, and between it and King’s- 
bridge, sundry foul discharges from privies and 
other structures are cast or find their way into 
the Liffey. Added to this, there are other) 
nuisances not taken cognisance of,—those which 
are discharged from some hundreds of vessels and 
boats in the harbour at a time when the tide is 
coming up the river. There should be a port 
and docks regulation in respect toship nuisances, 
and the time and way for casting them out. It 
will be absolutely necessary whenever the inter- 
cepting sewers are completed ; forifship-nuisances 
be allowed, it only ought to be at the time of the 
receding tide. The Liffey, though much narrower 
than the Thames, has been, for long years, for 
nearly three miles of its length an embanked 
river. This work, however, was executed during 
the time of the old Corporation; bat since the 
“reformed corporation” came into office under 
the Irish Municipal Reform Act, thirty-four years 
ago, the sanitary condition of the city and the 
river has not improved. The state of the river 
between Carlisle-bridge and King’s-bridge has 
yearly grown worse and worse, and the water, 
which was pleasant to boat upon once, and 
tolerably transparent even in the heart of the 
city, is muddy and sickening now to the sight 
and smell. 

The provision of publics abattoirs or slaughter- 
houses was agitated more than a dozen years 
since, and recommended by the engineer of 
the Corporation, bat they are still unprovided, 
the local body still continuing to perpetuate 
the old private licensing system, and at this 
moment slaughter-houses are being established 
at the back of some of the busiest thorough- 
fares. The markets, with one or two excep- 
tions, are unfitted for their purposes, and 
are without proper sanitary appliances. The 
localities of some are decayed and dirty, and the 
markets partake of the same character. Indeed, 
some of the old meat and other markets were 
deserted altogether long since, and butchers, 
poulterers, fishmongers, and greengrocers are 
scattered all over the city and suburbs. The 
public squares of Dublin, whose opening we 
advocated in these pages sume years ago, are still 
exclusive of the people asa body. St. Stephen’s- 
green, the largest and finest, if opened for all 
would be a great boon, and daily admittance for 
the children of the poor of the overcrowded pur- 
lieus of Caffe-street, South King-street, Stephen- 
street, and other adjacent localities, would 
help to win back the colour to their cheeks, and 
give strength to their weak lungs. With good 
public squares north and south of the city, the 
Corporation was some time ago moving in the 
matter of a people’s park. The squares should 
be opened first, for, with the exception of the 
Phoenix Park, really a magnificent one, though 
rather out of town, there is no free park 
handy for the masses. Swimming-baths are 
wanted badly north and south of the city, 
and the Corporation have been afforded an 
opportunity of providing them by allowing 























the old city basins or reservoirs to be con- 


verted into swimming-baths, but this movement 
they opposed. Their excuse, unlike the old re- 
servoirs, would not hold water. The gas supply 
of Dablin fora considerable time past has been 
very bad, and when occasionally a little better it 
is not uniform. The price charged recently to 
the consumers was exorbitant, and led to much 
oe and newspaper protests. The 
Dublin Sanitary Association, a volunteer body, 
have performed some useful labour these two 


years past, by the visitations of their officers 


aud their sanitary reports, but the Public Health 
Committee of the Corporation have thrown 
every obstacle in their way instead of aiding 
them and thanking them for their voluntary 
labour. The sanitary staff of the Corporation 
is partly made up by police constables or 
sergeants of police, who are said to be in some 
instances the owners of some of the worst 
tenement rookeries in Dublin; vile manure- 
depots are still maintained by the Corpora- 
tion in different parts of the city, which are in 
themselves sufficient to foster a plague. It can 
hardly be for the profit made out of the sale of 
the manure that they are still retained, despite 
repeated remonstrance. The water of Dublin is 
fairly good, but the poor often suffer for the 
want of a continuous supply, and in many of the 
tenement houses the receptacles for holding it 
are small or out of repair, and often in a foub 
state. 

Tosam up, the sanitary condition of Dablin 
is bad as a whole; the greater portion of the 
old city is in dirt, and fast hastening to ruin; a 
third, perhaps, of the city is on the improve as 
far as public buildings and shop architecture are 
concerned, but the outlying townships possess 
the larger part of the gentry and others who 
would have contributed to the wealth and fashion 


of the city, had Dablin been municipally better 


ruled. This, then, is a slight picture of unsani- 
tary Dublin of to-day. Of her improvements in 
an architectural and building direction, we may 
speak again, and of her appearance and progress 
under other aspects. She does not lack 
resources. There are genius, science, art, and 
skilled handicraft in her possession, but she 
moves slowly at best. Her own sons will not 
give her health, because her councils lack a right 


spirit, and the commonweal seems sacrificed to 


self. 








PROPOSED SCHOOL FOR IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 


At the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, the Hampstead and Clapton 
Asylams Committee reported that they had 
under consideration the steps to be taken for 
obtaining designs and estimates for the erection 
of the proposed school for imbecile children at 
Dartford, and they now recommended that these 
be obtained by a competition of six selected 
architects, and that the following be invited to 
send in designs, viz.: Messrs. Pennington & 
Bridgen, Messrs. Giles & Gough, Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, Messrs. Wyatt & Salter, Messrs. Lee & 
Smith, and Mr. Henry Carrey. The report was 
adopted, on the motion of Mr. E. H. Currie, and 
the Board afterwards adjourned. 








SERIOUS FIRES. 
Suortiy before midnight, on the 16th inst., 


the joinery establishment of Messrs. Dryden & 


Son, Gallowgate, Newcastle, were discovered to 
be on fire. On the Gallowgate side the workshops 
are only separated from two rows of dwelling. 
houses by a single wall, and when the fire began 
to assume an alarming appearance the tenants 
there at once removed their furniture into the 
street. Women and children ran about half- 
naked, presenting a scene of great confusion. 
About half-past twelve o’clock the roof of part 
of the workshop fell in, and the firemen then 
prevented the flames spreading to the adjoining 
workshops. 

A fire broke out, on the 17th inst., on the 
woodwork of the new bridge across the Tyne, 
between Newcastle and Gateshead. The bridge 


has been building for several yeara past, and it 
was expected to be completed in two years’ 
time. 

million. 
up half of the ironwork for the swing portion of 
the bridge, which was supported by a wooden 
staging 200 yards long, and it was feared that 
when the staging was completely burnt the 
massive ironwork would fall into the river and 
endanger, if not pull down, the temporary 


It has cost more than a quarter of a 
Sir William Armstrong & Co. had got 
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bridge. Weare glad to learn, however, that the 
iron of the bridge has not been damaged, and 
little delay will take place in its completion. The 
damage is estimated by the commissioners at 
not more thon 8,000/., a considerable portion of 
which is covered by insurance. One man fell 
from a height of 95 ft. and was killed. 

The Excise Board Stores, Dublin, and about 
fifteen houses adjoining, caught fire on the 18th 
inst., and the entire of Chambers.street was 
consumed. Several barrels of whisky were 
seized by the mob, and the military and police 
had to be called out to protect the property. A 
large quantity of whisky on fire ran along the 
streets. At the least estimate, 300,0001. worth 
of property has been destroyed. Four deaths 
have arisen from the excessive drinking. 

On the 22nd inst., a weaving mill, situate in 
Newhall-lane, Preston, worked and owned by 
Messrs. Emery & Dyson, cloth merchants, of 
Manchester, was burned down between four and 
five in the morning. The damage, which is 
covered by insurance, is estimated at 20,0001., 
and a hundred hands will be thrown out of 
employment, 














DEMOLITION OF DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


Tue musty old buildings on the south-west side 
of Knightrider-street, known as Doctors’ Com. 
mone, will be cleared away within the next ten 
days or a fortnight, when the former depository 
of untold “last wills and testaments’’ will be a 
tenement of the past. On Tuesday Messrs. 
Horne, Eversfield, & Co. sold the building 
materials of the houses and premises urtil 
recently occupied as part of the principal 
registry of the Court of Probate. The buildings 
consist of four houses in Knightrider-street, and 
one at the rear of them, abutting upon Queen 
Victoria-street, together with another separate 
structure in the rear, containing the strong 
room, in which, for so many years past, the 
documents containing the bequests of our fore- 
fathers were safely and securely deposited. The 
materials were divided into seventy-nine lots, 
and the te produce of the musty and 
tumble-down old structures was a little more 
than 6001., which was perhaps beyond the 
real value. As soon as the site,—which extends 
in a southward direction from Knightrider- 
street to Queen Victoria-street,—is cleared, it 
will be immediately sold for building purposes, 
and, it is expected, will realise a considerable 
sum, in consequence of there being a frontage to 
Queen Victoria-street as well as to Knightrider- 
street. In the erection of the new buildings 
Knightrider-street will be materially widened 
and improved, the frontage being set back 8 ft. 
beyond the present line of elevation. Already 
several new blocks of substantial buildings have 
just been completed at the east end of the street, 
extending to the boundary wall of the old Probate 
Court buildings about to be removed; and it is 
understood that the new structures to be erected 
— site to be cleared will be uniform with 








THE DESTRUCTION OF COUNTY BRIDGES 
IN CHESHIRE. 
NICHOLLS v. MARSLAND. 


Tue Court of Exchequer gave judgment in this 
case on the 12th inst. It was an action brought 
against the owner of an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Macclesfield to recover damages for the 
destruction of some bridges which were carried 
away by the overflow of water from ornamental 
lakes on the y during heavy rains. It 
was tried at the Chester Assizes some time ago, 
when a verdict was entered for the plaintiff, who 
represented the county authorities, the amount 
of damages awarded being 4,000/. Subsequently 
@ rule nisi was obtained calling on the plaintiff 
to show cause why the verdict should not be set 
aside. The —_— some time after. 

wards, and the Court now gave judgment in 
favour of the defendant. rs 

Baron Bramwell (by whom judgment was 
delivered) said, he held the view that the de- 
fendant had done nothing wrong and infringed 
mo right, and that she could no more be held 
liable for the destruction of the bridges by the 
bursting of the banks under the circumstances, 
than, as counsel had said, she could have been 
held liable for their destraction by an earth. 
quake. 

The other learned judges concurred, and the 
rule was made absolute, judgment being given for 
the defendant. 
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THE INSTITUTE SOIREE. 


THE annual soirée of the Royal Institute of 
Architects took place on Wednesday last at the 
rooms in Conduit-street. There was a large 
attendance, and in the upper rooms as good a 
display as usual of objects illustrating various 


classes of design connected with itecture. 
Among furniture specimens was a buffet from 
the design of the secretary, Mr. Eastlake, and 
one or two good specimens of the same class of 
furniture were sent by two or three well-known 
firms. Messrs. Minton contributed some fine 
specimens of artistic pottery, and the art of 
Salviati was beautifully illustrated in some small 
but really artistic specimens of glass work. 
Japanese stuffs were rather in force, and one or 
two very fine specimens of this work were to be 
seen. Among the drawings lent for the occasion 
we noticed some of Mrs. Marrable’s clever and 
artistic architectural subjects in water colour, 
and some good little drawings by Miss Thorny- 
croft, especially “China Mania.” Mr. Blomfield 
exhibited a series of ecclesiastical embroidery 
designs for a church in process of restoration. 

Visitors were received by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the president, in the up-stairs rooms; the rooms 
below being occupied, as usual, for refreshment 
and promenade. The band of the Coldstream 
Guards played a selection of music during the 
evening, under the conductorship of Mr. F. 
Godfrey. : 








PRESERVATION OF NAILS. 


Srze,—Having a very large malt-kiln, I am desirous, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, of ascertain- 
ing the safest means of preserving the nails which fasten 
the laths and slates on the roof. The sulphur from the 
ing-kilns is acting to such an extent on the nails as to 
eat t entirely away, leavi the laths and slates 
quite loose. I was thinking of plastering underneath 
with weather lime as a preventive. If you can inform 
me ofany betterremedy I shall esteem it a ome — 








COLOURING STONE. 


Srr,—In answer to your correspondent of Saturda 
last, ‘‘ Hussar,” I beg to say that the “‘ petrifying liquid” 
or “solution of silica’ will serve his purpose. One cwt. 
will cover from 120 to 150 square yards,—three —— 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Cinderford.—New national schools, in con- 
nexion with a mission-room, erected by the 
Vicar of St. John’s Church, have been opened 
in this parish. The larger room has been so 
arranged that Divine service can be held there- 
in, and the Bishop has licensed it for that pur- 


‘pose. On the day of opening only the main 


room was completed, the class-room being un- 
covered. The building has been constructed of 
native red brick, relieved with Bath stone 
dressings. The main room gives a clear space 
of 70 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., with porches 
for girls and boys, this being a mixed school. 
An infants’ room has been provided, 30 ft. by 
19 ft. 8 in., and is arranged at right angles to 
the larger room. At the end of the first men- 
tioned is a recess with raised floor, having a 
convenient arrangement of shutters by which 
it can be closed off from the large room daring 
the week, and form a chancel on Sundays. The 
architect was Mr. J. E. Jones, of Gloucester, 
and the builder Mr. J. Heavens, of Cinderford. 
The contract was 8481., exclusive of extras. 
Accommodation has been provided for 221 
children. 

Chalwey (Slough).—A new infants’ school is 
being built in the yard at the back of the present 
schools, to accommodate 100 children. Very 
little alteration to the present buildings will be 
involved, merely a few improvements being 
made in the ventilation, and some of the ouat- 
houses pulled down and rebuilt. The play- 


ground will be divided by a wall and gate into 
two portions, one for the girls and infants, and 
the other for the boys. The new building will 


be constructed of grey stock brick, with Bath 
stone and red brick dressings to the windows, 
and it will be made to assimilate as much as 
possible with the present schools. The exist. 
ing boys’ and girls’ schools together were 
capable of accommodating 162, the average 
attendance being 138, viz., 75 boys and 63 girls. 
There were on the books 94 infants, and the 





Edgin 
Paging is Mr. H. Liddiard, of Slough, whose 
contract is 4451. 








& Summerbell, of Windsor; and the 








ARCH AZ OLOGICAL EXCURSION 
TO WALLINGFORD AND DORCHESTER, 


Tee Newbury Field Club and its sister society 
in the county—the Berkshire Archwological and 
same route for their outing this month, a joint 
excursion to the above places was made on the 
16th inst. The Newbury Field Clab comprised 
some fifty ladies and gentlemen, who left New. 
berry at 9.33 a.m. by a train which, on arriving 
at Reading, was attached to a special train occu. 
pied mainly by the members and friends of the 
“ Berkshire” Association, who numbered about 
forty, and proceeded to Wallingford, where Mr. 
Kirkby Hedges and other local gentlemen gave 
® cordial reception to the visitors. Mr. Hedges 
then conducted the party through the town to 
his residence, Wallingford Castle, which occu- 
pies a pleasant and elevated position. Here 
refreshments were served. Mr. Hedges then led 
the way to a small building in the grounds 
appropriated as a museum, the contents consist. 
ing chiefly of Roman and British antiquities 
found at various times on the site of the Castle 
and ite surroundings. The party were next con- 
ducted to a ruin described as the site of the 
College of St. Nicholas (or King’s Free Chapel), 
founded in 1327, the history of which was given. 
Mr. J. Parker, of Oxford, then addressed the 
assemblage at considerable length on the an- 
tiquity of the Castle and of Wallingford. Mr. 
Hedges next pointed out the ruins of a building 
known as the “Queen’s private Chapel.” The 
company then walked to St. Leonard’s Church, 
with regard to which a few words were said by 
the Rev. W. Milward, who pointed out the marks 
of the fire during Cromwell's time, as presented 
in the stone-work. The party then proceeded to 
Dorchester, and alighted at the Abbey Church, 
on which the vicar (the Rev. W. C. Macfarlane) 
read a lengthy paper; after which Mr. Parker 
described its chief architectural features. A 


% | paper was also read by the Rev. J. Adams, on 


St. Birinus, with whose name the old church was 
associated. An excellent dinner was provided 
by Mr. Staples, of Newbury, and the party 
returned to Reading about 7.20 p.m. 








Miscellanea, 
Warrington Hospital, Infirmary, and 


.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new hospital, infirmary, 
and dispensary for Warrington, was performed 
on the 5th inst. by the ex-mayor, Mr. J. R. Pick- 
mere. The new building is estimated to cost 
about 7,000. Accommodation will be provided 
for between thirty and forty patients. Mr. 
Hatton, of Hatton, has endowed the institution 
with a sum of 10,0001., and two of the principal 
donors to the building fund are Mr. Greenall, 
M.P., and Mr. Peter Walker, each of whose 
names appears in the subscription list for 1,000I. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Pier- 
point, Hughes, & Pierpoint, of Warrington and 
Widnes, and were sent in to the building com- 
mittee in competition with other architects. The 
builders are Messrs. Gibson & Son, of Warrington. 
The style of architecture will be plain Eliza- 
bethan. The plan has been considered under 
four heads,—viz., 1. The hospital, or indoor 
patients’ apartment; 2. The dispensary, °F 
department for outdoor patients; 3. The ad- 
ministrative or part of building devoted to 
cooking and domestic ; and, 4. The 
wash-house, laundry, drying-stove, 4c. The 
peculiar shape of the land has had much to do 
with the form of the buildings, and rendered it 
somewhat difficult to give to the divisions their 


proper aspect. However, adopting the 
pavilion plan for the hospital, the other portions 

ell into their proper places better than they 
otherwise would have done. 


A Wesleyan Chapel in Rome.—The Dis- 
senters in Rome have 


yd ined to 
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Elwes’s Safety Slate.—The improvement in 
slate pavement, patented by Mr. Elwes, is designed 
to obviate some of its few drawbacks. It con- 
sists in cutting grooves or channels in the surface 
of the slabs, by appropriate machinery, arranged 
in different patterns, according to the positions 
in which the slabs are to be laid. These channels 
give a firm foothold in all weathers, whence the 
name, “ Safety Slate”; they allow rain-water to 
run off as fast as it falls, thus providing a dry 
pavement, even during rain, and by breaking up 
the surface, produce a play of light and shade, 
which entirely relieves the dull deadness of 
common slate paving; and, by the due arrange- 
ment and adaptation of various patterns, may be 
made to yield a highly ornamental and artistic 
result. The grooves are made of various sections, 
V-shaped, trough-shaped, wp 8 HI &c., and 
deep or shallow as may be desired. They are 
also arranged in a variety of different ways. 


Thus the centre of a courtyard may consist of a | pract 
that the Town Improvement Committee and the 


Finance Committee had given notice to their 
respective surveyors, namely, Mr. Fulton and 
Mr. Lamb, that for the future neither they nor 
their assistants were to take any private prac- 


boss, ornamented with a series of intersecting 
circles, resembling the engine-turning on a watch. 
This may be enclosed in a square of plain slab, 
surrounded by a border of the lozenge pattern, 
alternating with strips of plain slab, and so on. 
In fact, the invention opens up quite a new field 
in “decorative paving,” at a cost much below 
that at which similar effects can be produced 
by other materials. Slate slabs possess great 
een Mr. Elwes has certainly increased 
em. 


The Late Mr. Elihu Rich. — An earnest 
worker and much esteemed man has passed 
to his rest. Mr. Rich was one of those who 
wrote and laboured much without his name 
appearing, but still he has written several works 
in his own name, the last being the history of 
the late war, entitled “Germany and France: a 
popular History of the Franco-German War of 
1870-71,” published by Cassell, and he was 
engaged at the time of his illness in preparing a 
Life of Wilberforce. He worked twenty years 
for the firm of Smith & Elder, and edited their 
Monthly Circular fer India. The list of his 
various contributions to periodicals, besides edi- 
torships, would be too long to give here. One of 
his more important labours was the voluminous 
Index to the “ Arcana” of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which has bcen truly called a digest rather than 
an index, and Professor Bush characterised it as 
a@ grand work, and an enduring monument of 
judgment and diligence. A severe and distres- 
sing illness, causing suffering day and night fcr 
eight weeks, cut short Mr. Rich’s career, and he 
expired on the 11th June, at Margate, where he 
was taken asa last hope of recovery. He was 
born on the 8th of October, 1818, and leaves a 
widow and nine children. 


London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society. At the evening meeting of this 
Society on the 17th inst, Mr. Waller 
in the chair, the Rev. F. C. Cass read a 
paper on “The Church and Parish of South 
Mimms.” Mr. Cornelius Walford read a paper 
on “ Measures for Protection against Fire in 
London in Early Times.” Mr. Walford also 
entered into the history of fire insurance com. 
panies and various proposed patents for fireproof 
buildings. Around the walls were illustrative 
drawings and prints lent by Mr. John E. Gardner. 
Some of them are well known, but among the 
rarities were original drawings of the destruction 
of the Houses of Parliament, taken on the spot, 
October, 1834; drawing of the destruction of the 
old Custom House, 1814; drawings “of fire- 
engines and fire-escapes, 1748; Hollar’s views 
of the 1666 fire; the fire in 1769 of Covent- 
garden Theatre, showing the burning of that part 
of the piazza never rebuilt; a drawing (1834) 
of the fireman’s dog who used to run from one 
station to another to arouse the men; and 
drawings showing the old scarlet uniform of 
the fire brigade. We have before now spoken 
of Mr. Gardner’s remarkable and interesting 
collections. 


The Victoria (Philosophical) Institute. 
A full meeting of this Institute was held on 
Monday evening, at the house of the Society of 
Arts, instead of the Society’s apartments, 10, 
Adelphi-terrace. The Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
read a paper on “The Etruscan Language.” 
After stating the causes which had made this 
language so long a mystery, the lecturer gave 
an account of the origin of the Etrascan alphabet, 
and of the information as to the nature of the 
language which is supplied by the bilingual in. 
scriptions. He then gave an account of the 
inscribed dice, which he held to be the key to 
the Etruscan secret, 















































































Northern Architectural Association.— 
The annual meeting of the Northern Architec- 


Plants in the Soil.—At the Salford County 
Court, on the 15th inst., before Mr. J. A. Russell, 


tural Association was held in the Old Castle, Q.C., judge, William Henry Bird, of 18, Albert. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Tuesday evening, the 


r, sued John Taylor, brick. 


street, 
15th inst., Mr. Gibson Kyle in the chair. The| maker and builder, Urmston, for the sum of 
secre (Mr, Olliver) read the annual report, | 31. 15s., the value of three vines. On the 9th 
which showed that the number of members was | March last there was a sale by auction at the 


now fifty-seven, being an increase on the previous 
year. The financial position of the society was 


stated to be most satisfactory. Some corre- 
spondence from kindred societies was read, 
suggesting that all the provincial Architectural 
Associations should unite with the Royal Insti. 
tute of British Architects, so as to form one united 


body, each association, however, still retairing its | 
local powers. The correspondence was referred to 
the committee to bring up a report as soon as 
possible. The secretary reported, in reference to 


correspondence with the Corporation of New- 
castle as to their surveyor’s accepting private 
ice, that the town-clerk had informed him 


tice whatever. 


Withdrawal of the Ancient Monuments 
Bill.—In the House of Commons, onthe 17th inst., 


| defendant's house in Urmston, and the plaintiff 
| purchased, just as it stood, the greenhouse and 
|its contents. When he eame to take the plants, 
| flowers, &c., away he found that the vines, instead 
of being planted in a box, as he had imagined, 
were embedded in the soil, and the landlord re- 
fased to allow him to remove them. Hence, he 
sought now to recover from the defendant the 
value of the vines. The judge said that the law 
was thus :—Whatever was planted in the soil 
became part of the soil, and could not be re- 
moved. The plaintiff would be non-suited, and 
would perhaps be wiser in the future not to pur. 
chase at a sale anything which could not be re. 
moved. 

Costs of School Buildings.— From a Par. 
liamentary return which has just been issued, 
we gather that the following sums respectively 
represent the estimated cost of school-buildings 
for each child (including sites) in the places 
named :—London, 151. 7s. 24$d.; Liverpool, 
121. 10s. 0}d.; Manchester, 131. 2s. 14d.; Birme 


in reply to Sir John Lubbock, the Chancellor of | ingham, 111. 9s. 11}d.; Bristol, 71. 15s. Ofd.; 


the Exchequer said that last year he stated, on 
behalf of the Treasury, the objections they en- 


Newoastle, 121. 13s. 24d.; Sheffield, 91. 14s. 24d. ; 
Leeds, 111. Os. 114d.; Brighton, 121. 3s. 83d. ; 


tertained to the Bill then introduced by the hon.| Bradford, 221. 14s.; Huddersfield, 121. 16.5 


baronet. When the hon. baronet this Session 


Leicester, 91. 19s. Ojd.; Halifax, 111. 16s. Od. ; 





introduced a Bill, which was substantially the| and Nottingham, 91. 12s.10d. In London and 
same, he (not being able to be present) asked | Bradford the purchase of sites increased the cost 


his hon. friend, the Secretary to the Treasury, to 
repeat in substance the objections which he 
urged a year ago. He could not hold out any 
prospect to the hon. baronet of his being able to 


support the Bill in its present form, but consider- 
ing the interest which had been expressed on the 
subject, and having regard to the vote taken on 
the motion for the second reading, he should be 
ready to consult with his colleagues in the 
autumn in order to see whether the object of the 
hon. baronet could in any way be attained. Sir 
John Lubbock said that after the statement of 
the right hon. gentleman he would not perse- 
vere with his Bill in the present session. He, 
theréfore, moved that the Order for Committee 
on the Bill be read and discharged. This was 
done and the Bill withdrawn. 
Earthquakes.—Mr. Percival J. Brine, M.A., 
says,—On my return from Mount Ararat, I 
stopped at Cairo and the Pyramids, to witness 
the Transit of Venus, on Wednesday, December 
9, 1874. Ten days before the event, whilst 
living at Cairo, I predicted to some people there, 
and to whom reference can be made if neces- 
sary, that there would, in consequence of the 
Transit, certainly (observe the word certainly) 
be an earthquake at half-past seven o’clock on 
the same evening (the Transit itself was over at 
@ quarter to nine in the morning), and that it 
would be felt at Alexandria as well as Cairo. 
The whole affair came to pass, and I saw and 


the least mistake, was in the hour. I predicted 
half-past seven, and the shock really took place 
at half-past eight o’clock. .... Earthquakes 
(which are but thunderstorms underground) are 
caused by the action of the atmospheric gases 
upon the gases of the earth, and the passage of 
Venus across the sun would naturally cause a 
chill or contraction of those gases. Here we 
have the earthquake.” 

The Manchester Carpenters and Joiners. 
The questions in dispute with the Manchester 
and Salford carpenters’ and joiners’ trades are 
settled. The award of the umpire, Mr. 8. Pope, 
is that the working hours are reduced to fifty- 
two daring ten months of the year. The former 
working hours during that period were, from the 
20th of February to the 20th of October, fifty- 


per child by about 5/.; in the other towns the 
additional expense averages 21. 3s. per head. 
Up to the 30th of April last the number of Board 
schools for which loans from the Public Works 
| Loan Commissioners had been sanctioned was 
|941; and the total amount so expended on school 
| buildings in Board districts to the same date is 
| 4,021,4181. 

The Masonic Buildings Company, North- 
ampton.—This company, formed of members of 
the Pomfret Lodge of Freemasons, having pure 
chased the remaining portion of the site of the 
old Saracen’s Head, more recently known as the 
Temperance Hotel, Abington-street, have deter- 
mined to erect thereon a Masonic Hall and other 
buildings. The building will consist in the first 
instance, of two houses and shops in front, open- 
ing to the street, with centre corridor, 7 ft. wide, 
between the two shops, leading up to the Masonic 
premises in the rear. It is intended to make the 
lodge-room a handsome apartment. The walls 
will be decorated with Masonic devices. The 
total cost of the whole, including the purchase of 
the ground, the fittings and decorations of the 
hall, it is estimated, will be upwards of 3,5002. 
| The buildings will be erected from designs by 
| Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons. 

| Horton Church (Windsor).—-The restora- 
| tion of the chancel of this interesting little 
| church, which was commenced by the late rector, 
| has been nearly completed. The style is 9 








felt it myself; the only thing in which I made English, the material used being grey Kent 


/ragstone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
/memorial stone over the grave of the poet 
| Milton’s mother has been raised and paved round 
| with tesselated tiles. The work has been carried 
| out by Mr. G. W. Harley, builder, of Slough, 
from plans prepared by Mr. R. Brardon, of 
London. Milton came to reside at Horton in 
_ 1632, after taking his degree as master of arta 
_at Cambridge. The Comus, in 1634, and the 
Lycidas, in 1637, were written by Milton at 
Horton ; and there is reason to suppose that the 
| Arcades, L‘Allegro, and Il Penseroso were also 
com there. 

A Royal Sculptor. — Count Gleichin, the 
| Queen’s cousin, who has taken up sculpture as a 
"profession, is now engaged on a statue of Alfred 
|the Great, which is to be erected at the king’s 


four hours and a half; from the 21st of October birthplace, Wantage, by Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay, 
to the 20th of November, and from the 20th of M.P. The figure will be of colossal size, and has 
January to the 19th of February, fifty-two hours. one hand resting on a battle-axe, the other 


The rate of wages is increased from 8d. to 83d. 
per hour, winter and summer. The old rule in 
respect of overtime remains unchanged. 

Traffic in Tooley-street.—Mr. D. Munro, 
the inspector of nuisances, reported to the 
St. Olave’s Board of Works last week, that 
88,059 vehicles had passed Tooley-street in one 
week at the top of the street, and 21,840 near 
the Grammar School. Thestoppages at the top 
of the street amounted to six hours and 16} 
minates, and at the other end 62 hours and nine 
minutes. 


| holding a roll of parchment. The Count, being 
| of a royal lineage, has the privilege of using as 
a studio a building which forms a part of St. 
James’s Palace. 

Laying the Foundation of a Temperance 
Hall at Bishop Auckland.—On the 15th inst, 
the foundation.stone of a Temperance Hall, 
Victoria-street, Bishop Auckland, was laid by 
Mr. Arthur Pease, of Darlington. The building, 
when finished, will cost about 3,000I., exclusive 
of land. The architect is Mr. James Garry, of 
West Hartlepool and Bishop Auckland, 
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Building Materials in —Among 
the various mineral substances used as building 
materials found in Algeria the most remarkable 
is the translucent alabaster, or so-called onyx, 
of Ain-Tekbalet, in the province of Oran. The 
quarries of Filfila, near Philippeville, yield 
several varieties of marble, of which one is com. 
parable with the finest specimen from Carrara. 
Magnificent bréche is found at Chennonah, near 
Cherchell, several species of white, grey, black, 
yellow, green, and red marbles are met with in 
other parts; and lastly, green serpentine occurs 
at the Oned Madrage. At Cap de Fer, in the 
Gulf of Stora, porphyry is found, a specimen of 
which, the pedestal of Marshal Bugeaud’s statue, 
may be seen at Algiers. 


Penalty for Illegally Acting as Town 
Councillor.—An important case, under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, was decided on the 
15th inst. in the Bradford County Court. Mr. 
Israel Thornton, a member of the Town Council, 
was proceeded against by Mr. Hope, architect, 
for having acted as councillor while disqualified 
from so doing by reason of his having an interest 
in certain profits and employments under the 
Corporation. Mr. Thornton is a contractor, and 
it was proved that he had received payments for 
allowing the Corporation to deposit rubbish on 
land belonging to him. The Judge held that the 
defendant was disqualified from being elected 
last November, and inflicted a penalty of 501. 


Failure of the Hesket Water Works.— 
At the meeting of the Wigton Rural Sanitary 
Authority, on the 15th inst., under the presi- 
dency of Mr. W. Banks, the principal business 
was the report of the committee appointed at a 
previous meeting to examine the Hesket New. 
market Water-works. The chairman, in stating 
the conclusions of the committee, said that the 
works are an utter failure; that at the present 
time there is not water at the source of the 
supply for an individual, without waiting a 
considerable time, much less for a village, and 
that the inspector is not to blame, inasmuch as 
he acted under the advice of the local committee 
in endeavouring to supply the village from this 
source. 


Drainage of Bournemouth. A complete 
system of drainage has been pressed upon the 
Commissioners by the Local Government Board. 
The question of expense is a serious one, but the 
Commissioners are considering the subject, and 
Mr. Creeks, the surveyor, has submitted a 
*‘ device and details,” which have for their object, 
first, that only filtered sewage should by any 
possibility reach the outfall; secondly, that both 
the intercepted residuum and the effluent sewage 
Bball be deodorised; thirdly, that the deposit 
shall be’ retained in such a portable deodorised 
condition that it can be removed with the utmost 
facility and safety; fourthly, that the filter- 
station shall be without prejudice or suspicion to 
adjoining property. 

by Lightning.—A thunderstorm 
of exceptional severity passed over the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton on Saturday morning 
and did considerable damage, including the 
destruction of a tall chimney at the London and 
South-Western Company’s engine-station at 
Northam, and the partial demolition of the spire 
of West-end Church, about four miles from here. 
The spire was an octagonal one of brick and 
stucco. The lightning took it on the south 
angle, and laid the whole side completely bare, 
leaving the rest iu such a condition that the 
whole will probably have to come down. The 
nave and aisle roofs were considerably damaged 
by the falling rubbish. 


Chimes and Carillons.— The Coxporation 
of Manchester have decided upon having a great 
clock and carillons for their magnificent new 
Town-hall, and have selected Messrs. Gillett & 
Bland, of the Clock Factory, Croydon, to carry 
out the work. The clock is to strike the hours 
upon a bell of 7 tons, and to chime the four 
quarters on eight bells, the time to be shown 
upon four 16 ft. illuminated dials, An antomaton 
gas-apparatas will be fitted to the clock for 
turning the gas up and down, and so constructed 
as to cuit all seasons of the year. 


& New Bank at Bournemonth. — The 
Wilts and Dorset Banking Company have erected 
a banking-honse on property formerly known as 
Asbley-villas, Bournemonth. It has 33 ft. fron- 
tage to the Christchurch.road, and about 100 ft. 
to the return front. Mr. C. C. Creeks was the 


architect, and Mr. Saund 
van os builder. aunders, of Southampton, 





| Sheffield Architectural and Archmolo- 
gical Society.— On the 17th inst. several of the 
members of this society made an excursion to 
the village of Compsall, near Doncaster, to visit 
the old church, now in course of restoration. 
The vicar, the Rev. C. H. Hamilton, conducted 
the party round the church, pointing out the 
chief objects of interest, and Mr. Shilitoe, the 
contractor, gave his assistance. The tower 
retains most of its original Norman features, 
and a good many remains of the old Norman 
church may be traced in various parts. 

1.— 


Accident in Seel-street, Liverpoo 
About four o’clock on the 17th inst., whilst a 
number of men were at work in the cellar of a 
building at the corner of Hanover-street and 
Seel-street, which belongs to Messrs, Evans & 
Co., wholesale druggists, five of the arches of 
the cellar gave way, the result of which was that 
three men were buried in the débiis. Their 
fellow workmen succeeded in a very short time 
in digging them ont. 


Opening of New Sanday Scho»ol-rooms, 
Halsted.— During the week services have been 
held at the North.street (Baptist) chapel, to 
celebrate the opening of new Sunday school and 
class-rooms in connexion with that place of 
worship, built to accommodate about 300 scholars. 
The contract was taken by Mr. John King, Hal- 
sted, for 3791., but the total outlay will be nearly 
6001. The plans were prepared by Mr. C. Pertwee, 
of Chelmsford, architect. 


Proposed Pablic Hall for the East End 
of Reading.—A preliminary meeting was held 
on the 15th inst., in St. Stephen’s Schoolroom, 
with reference to a proposal to erect a new 
Public Lecture Hall near Victoria-square, be- 
tween King’s-road and London-road. The hall, 
which will be about 60 ft. by 40 ft., is intended 
to hold from 400 to 500 persons, and will have 
the usual offices and rooms in connexion with it. 
Resolations were adopted in furtherance of the 
object. 

Taunton Castle.—A new side entrance to 
Taunton Castle, now the property of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Society, is to be made out 
of North-street by way of Mill-lane, at a cost of 
about 3001. There will be an arched entrance 
with stone steps leading into the castle grounds, 
and it is hoped to make this complete by the 
show week of the “ Royal.” Mr. W. E. Surtees, 
of Kingston, has promised to bear the expense. 


A New Pablic Hall for Worksop.—The 
plans for the erection of a new public hall for 
Wor!sop were passed a few days ago by the 
Local Board of Health, and the buildings in 
connexion with it will shortly be commenced. 
The public hall will be 80 fc. in length, and its 
breadth 35 ft. It wil: be fitted with every con. 
venience for the holding of public meetings, and 
with appliances by which public dinners can be 
provided, even to the cooking, on the premises. 


Mr. E. W. Pagin’s Works.—We received 
a letter last week (too late for insertion) from 
Mr. Charles Hansom, of Clifton, pointing out 
that the Training College for Schoolmasters, at 
Hammersmith, mentioned amongst Mr. Pagin’s 
works, was erected from his, Mr. Hansom’s, 
design. The haste with which the list was com- 
piled by Mr. Pagin’s family will doubtless 
account for the mistake. 


Restoration of Ancient Documents to 
a Dean and Chapter.—It will interest local 
antiquaries to learn that a number of ancient 
documents relating to the Monastery of Wor- 
cester have been lately restored to the custody 
of the Dean and Chapter. Possibly the will of 
King John may be considered as one of the most 
interesting. There is also a charter of Bishop 
Wulstan. 


Society of Arts Prizes.—H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort’s prize of twenty-five guineas has been 
awarded to Henry Beer, aged 24, of the City of 
London College, clerk, who has obtained the 
following first-class certificates during the speci- 
fied period :—1873, Logic, Political Economy, 
English Language (with the firet prize of 51.) ; 
1874, Theory of Music; 1875, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping. 

Pall of a Music Hall in Oldham.—On the 
15th inst., part of the New Adelphi Music Hall, 
now in course of erection at Oldham, fell in with 
aloud crash. At present half of the westerly 
wall of the building occupies the ground in the 
centre of the building. Broken beams and iron 





pillars are projectiag here and there from the 
ruins. 


Fall of a House in Salford.—During the 
night of the 12th inst., the gable end of the 
house No. 1, Eliza-street, Liverpool-street, fell 
down, but no serious consequences ensued. The 
cause of the giving way of the wall was owing to 
the excavations which were being made for a new 
building adjoining the house. 

The Drainage of Maiden Newton.—0n 
the 17th inst., at a vestry meeting for this 
parish, Mr, William Vernon in the chair, it was 
decided by a large majority of owners and occu. 
piers of property present to make a rate of 6). 
in the pound, to carry out the long-talked-of 
drainage of the village. 

The Goodwood Prize, 1875.—The group, 
in silver, representing “ The Defeat of the Saxons 
by King Arthur,” produced for the present year’s 
prize by Mr. Emanuel, is a fine piece of work and 
does credit to Mr. Henry Owen Hale, by whom it 
was designed and modelled. 


West Bromwich Hospital.—The governors 
of this Institution have under their consideration 
the question of adding another wing to the 
hospital, as the existing accommodation is inade- 
quate for the requireinents. The cost of the 
proposed alteration is estimated at about 3,500/. 


Tenbury.—On the 17th inst. the corner-stone 
of a new Church of England school for this parish 
was laid by Miss Isabel Winifred Miles, second 
daughter of the late esteemed rector, the Rev. 
Lomax Miles, who died about three months 
since. 

Lord Carlingford on Art Loan Exhibi- 
tions.—On the 15th inst., Lord Carlingford, 
Lord. Lieutenant of Essex, presided at the opening 
of an Art Loan Exhibition on a large scale at the 
Shire-hall, Chelmsford, and addressed a large 
company. 

Malvern. — A new Congregational Chapel is 
being erected in Malvern. Mr. Tait, of Leicester, 
is the architect; and the tender of Mr. Meredith, 
of Gloucester, amounting to 3,839/., has been 
accepted. 

Farringdon-road Goods Station. — The 
general contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall, not Randall, as stated in our 
notice last week. 








TENDERS 

For shop front and repairs to No. 64, Rye-lane, 

Peckham, for Mr. J. Greenaway, Mr. A. J. Rouse, 
architect :— 


Tarner & Enderson.............0..000+ £250 0 0 
MONI :: cctasintcrsnsnrnvessenetengeies. Bae: eee 
(A RIGO LAM LE i 1909 0 0 
Toogood (accepted) ........+.000000+ 169 0 0 
OCORBUMOOK, 6 a scicevessccssinbcdecsennteatte 143 14 9 





For two hop warehouses, Talbot Ion-yard, High-street, 
Southwark, for Mr. 8tephen Soames. essrs, Wadmore 
& Baker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 












Gammon & SONS 4......sssceceeeeenes £4,748 0 0 
Dove Brothers ............ 00 
WORE  ,ccccicencesescsenstessesesbeteseses 00 

asi BOR ciseisincsssncsadioninitibires 00 

Clarke & Bracey ..0......cccsesseses 06 

Be isiusetasisiackiects 00 
Browne & Kobinson 00 

W. & F. Croaker 0 0 
Downs & Co. ........ 00 
Scrivener & White 0 0 

For rebuilding 282, High-street, Poplar. Mr. Brace- 
bridge, architect :— 
PION snisttenscinesniinniesibtsciowaeaiods £705 0 0 
Tanner 772 0 0 
Watts ....... 693 0 0 
TAG sriitssadicsebiniinsseayseetumbbeane 690 9 0 
Abrams 618 9 0 
PIN Saiccces coptbistavdctonadestoctaake 596 0 0 
For rebuilding 234, High-street, Poplar. Mr, Brace- 
bridge, architect :— 

PPO civeccainceesiarsigibaledincaouverestnd £527 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 








For construction of adits, reservoir, filter beds, and 
other works at Warwick, Mr. Pritchard, engineer :— 
Anwell si £9,481 411! 








Accepted for new strong room and alterations to 

offices, Reading, for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. Messrs. W 

& J.T. Brown & F. W. Albury, architects :— 
Bricklayer’s Work. 

Saesvessencestaneasedessacebebeesvesieee £100 0 0 

Carpenter's and Joiner's Work. 

GRR DOIN,.0.siid caisinislansinincsiecgemn «£155 0 0 


For additions to the George, at Bray, Berks, for Mr. 

P. 8. Langton. Messra, W. & J. T. Brown & F. > 

Albury, architects ;— 
SEENON ae SOG scicsscssicenccdsenvnsesoas 
Mickley ..:.......... 





Cox (wocepted)..s.sssssuccsssssessuesves 








